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; COVE HARBOUR, COUNTY.OF CORK, IRELAND. 
; (With an Engraving.) 


Cove Harsour, in, the county of Cork, is one of those places, which 
through the ages of.antiquity spread its advantages to the eyes of commer- 
cial speculation, without’ being able to arrest its attention. And even to 
the navies of-war it a its shores, and opened its harbour, in vain. 

In former years, Liverpool, now one of the largest and most flourishing 
towns in England, was inhabited. only by a few fishermen. Its situation, 
harbour, fine navigable river, and. various facilities for commerce, were 
either unnoticed or disregarded, until an enterprising spirit arose, which 
laid the foufidation of that prosperity’ and mercantile fame which it has - 
since acquired: 

There: éai bé little doubt, that many other places, particularly in Ireland, 
from which industry might reap a valuable harvest, still remain in a state 
of nature; nor can we reasonably expect to behold their resources explored, 
until a new. systemof government, and new habits of thinking, shall 
exhibit a moral.revolution in the inhabitants of that unhappy country. 

It has been justly observed, that ‘‘the hope of reward sweetens labour.” 
Industry naturally expects;as a compensation for its toils and arts, a mode- 
rate degree, 6f remuneration, But where the haughty landlord, the unfeel- 
ing middle-man, the rapacious priest, and the all-devouring proctor, con- 
spire to tear the scanty morsel. from the lips of ill-requited labour, need we 
be surprised, that the indignant feelings of suffering humanity should be 
roused to seek revenge, or that the victim of oppression should sink into 
the apathy of despair? 

The Irish. mind possesses energies of the highest order, which, under 
proper cultivation,: would display; in the human intellect, many of its 
brightest ;characters, . A degrading, superstition, however, that puts on 
mental shackles while the infant is in, its-cradle—which robs industry of its 
reward, consigns, its, victims to poverty, and threatens them with the pains 
of eternal perdition,.if they dare: to complain of the miseries they endure 
in the present state—must first be exposed and banished, before the powers 
of enterprise will be. free to operate. Until some such changes «as these 
shall take place, the facilities of nature may enjoy repose, unless disturbed 
by some of. those favourable incidents to which towns, and individuals, are 
frequently indébted for their. fortunes and their reputation. It is much in, 
this light that Cove Harbour must be surveyed; -and, perhaps, it would not, 
be easy to find a place better calculated to illustrate the. positions we have 
advanced. 

“« Previous to the last French war, Cove was merely a fishing village, 
and the residence of custom-house officers, but, from its very great natural 
advantages, it has grown, out of this comparative insignificance, into the 
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importance of a place containing 6,500 inhabitants, exclusive of 3000 indi- 
viduals who dwell within the precincts of the parish. The town is situated 
upon a steep bank, overhanging the harbour, and the streets are built in 
parallel tiers, rising one above another, with the pleasing little spire of the 
parish church lifted above the roofs of the most elevated ranges. The 
parish is within the Great Island, or, as it is sometimes called, from the 
ancient family of Barry’s,* Barrymore Island. It stands directly opposite 
to Hawlboline Island, possesses a southern aspect, with a delightful view of 
the spacious harbour, and enjoys a most salubrious climate. It is now 
much visited by invalids, whose constitutions have proved unequal to the 
severities of the harsher atmosphere of more northern districts. The 
increase of population, and influx of visiters, have been attended with 
improvements in proportion: the town is now neat and regular, the Quay 
forms an agreeable promenade, and the prospect towards Rostellan, the 
seat of the Marquis of Thomond, presents a beautiful land-locked harbour, 
resembling a spacious lake, generally adorned by the Admiral’s flag-ship, 
and other vessels of war, riding at anchor close to shore, and enlivened 
by the rapid transit of the steam-boat, “ that walks the water like a thing 
of life,” or animated by the rivalry of pleasure-boats and cutters, 

*¢ Now board to board the rival vessels row, 

The billows lave the skies, and ocean groans below.” 


‘The chief amusement of the gentry in the vicinity of Cork and Cove, as 
at Southampton in Hampshire, consists in aquatic exploits, and a Yacht- 
club has long been supported here with great spirit, and with agreeable 
recollections to those who have heard,— 

“The partial crowd their hopes and fears divide 
And aid, with eager eet. the favour’d side. 

_ Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mixing sound, 
From woods to woods, from hills to hills, rebound.” 


“‘ The Cove, or Harbour, is considered the noblest asylum for shipping 
in Europe ; the entrance is deep, free, and unobstructed, and in the inner 
harbour, which is completely land-locked, the British Navy might ride in 
safety, in deep and tranquil water. The entrance is protected by three 
fortifications—Carlisle fort, and the works upon Spike and Hawlboline 
islands. The commercial value of Cove Sadboar was fully experienced 
during the late war, and the danger of its ever falling into the possession of 
an invading power has been cautiously guarded against. 

** The first Lord Orrery, a man of acknowledged genius, was of opinion, 
“that Barrymore Island was the spot upon which a judicious invader 
should seek to plant his foot;” and Lord Minto, in his elaborate and 
logical address to the House of Peers, in 1799, when he sought to recom- 
mend the measure of a legislative Union between the kingdoms, by point- 
ing out the dangerous consequences of a separation, said, ‘ Let us reflect 
on the advantage lost to the British Navy, and its operations, by exclu- 
sion from the harbour of Cork ;” and concluded by prophesying, that Cork, 
from the great advantages of its Harbour, would soon become the chief 
emporium of the United Kingdom. His Lordship’s conclusion was falla- 
cious, although his premises were true. 





* The family of Barrys, so many centuries settled in the County of Cork, derive their 
name from Barry Islet, off the Coast of Glamorganshire, in South Wales, and it is pro- 
bable that this latter place was so called from St, Baruc, to whom the Abbey on the 
island was dedicated, 
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“The town of Cove lies about eight miles S. W. of the City of Cork, 
with which place constant communication is preserved by steam-boats, cal- 
culated to navigate the river Lee up to the City.—There is a regular inter- 
course kept up between this place and the ports of Dublin and Bristol, both 
by means of steam-boats, and of wind-borne vessels.” 

To the preceding observations, for which we are indebted to a work 
recently published by Fisher, & Co. entitled “ Ireland Illustrated,” the 


following remarks may be added. 


Cove is a Market and Post-town, and, independently of local demands, 
a considerable retail trade is carried on, to supply the ships which visit the 
harbour. In times of war, large fleets are often moored near the shore, 
especially when collecting for the West India convoy. The fortifications 
command the only passage for large vessels to the city of Cork. Cove is 
131 miles S. W. from Dublin, and 7 from Cork. 





ON THE SWIFTNESS OF TIME. 


Twat time flies swiftly away, is an incontest- 
able fact. The different stages of our exist- 
ence pass, we scarcely know how. Our 
lives are composed of moments, and one 
that is lost is lost for ever. It can never be 
recalled; We may, indeed, spend many 
precious moments in bewailing our past im- 

rudence, on account of the worldly disgrace 
it may entail upon us; but we can never 
wipe away the traces of “| ne time. 
Time, however, may be redeemed by a hearty 
and sincere repentance, and a determination 
to lead a new life. and thus forgiveness may 
be obtained of a sin-pardoning God; but 
as the flight of time is not only rapid, but 
the duration of our lives uncertain, it is 
extremely dangerous to misemploy the 
present moment, under the persuasion that 
an opportunity will be afforded us to reform 
our conduct. 

It requires but a very little consideration 
to be struck with the fleetness of time, and 
the faint recollection we have of the dif- 
ferent epochs that have marked our careers 
in life. If we attempt to review them, 
they appear asadream. Weeks, months, 
nay, even years, have glided away; the minute 
parts of the history of which have totally 
escaped our recollection. Some few re- 
markable events, that were vividly impressed 
on the imagination at the time of their 
occurrence, may, indeed, be distinctly re- 
collected through life; but how few are 


these, in comparison to the numberless - 


incidents that occur but to be forgotten ! 
When the frailty of our natures, and our 
various imperfections, are taken into the 
account, this need excite no surprise. We 
often lose the present moment as it flies, 
through a vain anticipation of the future. 





Instead of impressing on our minds the 
value of the present opportunities, and 
striving to improve them to the utmost of 
our powers, we are too apt to make cal- 
culations about our future conduct, few of 
which are ever carried into effect, and, 
regardless of the peril to which we ex- 
pose ourselves, to t of what we will 
do on the morrow. 

In this way, it is to be feared, it may 
be said of many of us, year succeeds to 
year without any thing being effected wor- 
thy of notice, or any thing that can, on a 
review, be recalled to mind, calculated to 
excite any other feeling than that of pain 
and horror, Man’s life is a tissue of 
inconsistencies: He bewails ‘the brevity 
of hurhan life, yet he wishes different por- 
tions of it to pass with greater rapidity. 
He knows not that he has a moment to call his 
own, yet believes as if he were the master of 
many years. He talks of repenting at some 
future time, as if God would deign to 
receive him at any moment. when he might 
be exhausted with gratifying his sinful ap- 
petites. What more absurd than to hear 
a man say the days of his life are few, 
and, at the same time, to witness the lavish 
profusion with which he spends them! A 
conviction of the shortness and uncertainty 
of life, one would ‘naturally think, ‘should 
make mankind more cautious, instead of 
careless, as to the manner in which they 
discipline their minds, and regulate their 
conduct, 

We need only take a survey of life, to be 
convinced of the rapid movements of time. 
The four great eras into which human life 
is divided, are severally gone, ere we reflect 
upon their presence. We know that we 
were born upon a certain day, and that we 
passed several years in an infantile state ; 
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history we can tell no- 
thing, of our own recollection, because our 
minds. then incapable of retaining any 
im ioh that might be made upon them. 
© childhood succeeds boyhood, the 
halcyon period of life. Although it is 
not spent in perfect freedom from uneasy 
thoughts and sensations, yet its troubles are 
not to be compared to the afflictions and 
trials which are felt in after life, The petty 
crooks in the lot of boys are greatly counter- 
balanced by pleasures, such as none but 
buoyant and inexperienced spirits can enjoy. 
That sameness which constantly meets the 
eyes of persons of long experience, is entirely 
unknown to the youthful mind. Novelties 
continue to arise, and please in the morning 
of life ; and hence arise those prepossessions in 
favour of boyhood, which, to the latest period 
of existence, continue to hold fast : 
sion of the mind. But, even with all these 
favourable circumstances to recommend it, 
few, comparatively very few, of the things 
that happened to us at this interesting period 
of life, can now be remembered by us. The 
— portion of a man’s life is an empty 


As soon as we reach manhood, new pros- 
open to us, and dangers thickly sown 

our paths, Temptations come with a 
tenfold force, and threaten to destroy our 
of mind; for the time is come for us 

to act our parts in life, while we have to 
learn the nature and number of the snares 
that are laid to us, and to bring upon 
us ruin and disgrace.” The ions are at 
this time the most impetuous, and it requires 
the greatest resolution, a constant eye to our 
creditable position in the world, and the 
of God, to bring them into subjection. 

tis now jally that the mind is intoxi- 
cated with id eal pleasures, and that months 
and years roll on,unregarded and unimpro- 
ved. In prospect, wes? .m to have long 
to live; we fiatter ourselves with many 
groundless expectations of future happiness, 
, in the mean time, catch at every object 
which our disordered imaginations may 
point out as calculated to administer to our 


ion. 

By and by, we find that the pleasures 
of the world are empty and insipid. We 
discover that they have a sting. The cares 
of the world next begin to intrude, and, in 
their turn, exercise undue influence over 
us. If, with our altered views, we turn 
our thoughts to God, and acknowledge, in 
our hearts, the error of our ways, anxious 

ts about supporting ourselves and 
families, and perhaps about adding house 
to house and field to field, quickly efface 
every good impression. Thus, time flies 
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away, and old age comes on apace, often, it 
is to be feared, before we have bestowed 
one serious thought about our future end. 

But there are other considerations, of a 
momentous nature, worthy of devout atten- 
tion. It is not enough barely to meditate 
on the swiftness of time and the shortness of 
the longest life. Regard must also be had 
to the uncertainty of the period of dissolution, 
and the variety of the causes that may break 
the slender thread whereby existence is con- 
tinued to man. 

Of those born into the world, how few 
reach maturity! and of those that do, the 
vast majority die before they complete their 
threescore years and ten. Very limited, 
indeed, is the number of those who much 
exceed the ordinary term of life, and when 
this happens to be the case, mental and 
bodily debility soon renders life a burden, 
such as none but the truly religious can 
support with pious resignation. To retrace 
our steps, let us suppose an infant just 
entered into life, the cherished object of 
fondly endeared parents. Behold them 
elated with joy at the sight of their beloved 
child, and then view it, when scarcely be- 
gun to breathe, laid ery by relentless 
death, and see their changed countenances, 
Sorrow immediately takes place of joy. 
The knowledge that its happy spirit is so 
soon rescued from a world of sin and trouble, 
must, indeed, be gratifying to their minds. 
But they feel as mortals: they feel as 
parents, and grieve on account of their 
earthly bereavement, Can we look at such 
a spectacle without emotion? Can we 
think of the early scene of mortality which 
I have been describing, without being forci- 
bly struck with the fact, that our lives may 
be required of us at any moment ? 

It is natural for parents to grieve for the 
loss of their children ; but it would be well 
if they could, like David, cease to grieve ; 
and when the hope of keeping them is gone, 
say, We shall go to them, but they will 
not return to us. When the hand of God 
is recognized in any affliction, the sufferer 
will be preserved from immoderate grief. 

Of those that outlive the period of child- 
hood, how many are swept away by death 
before they reach ‘their teens; and of the 
rest, what multitudes never arrive at full- 
grown stature! Nay, at all periods of life, 
the devastating hand of death is clearly 
seen, What assurance can the most robust 
and healthy young man, just arrived at 
maturity, have of the continuance of life? 
Have there not occurred, within the compass 
of our observation, numerous instances of 
young men being cut off by unforseen ac- 
cidents or fatal diseases, whose natural and 
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acquired talents gave the greatest promise to 
their friends and to the world, that they were 
born to be eminently useful in their day and 
generation, and whose strong constitutions 
seemed to indicate a protracted state of ex- 
istence? And how many others have we seen 
perish in early life, in consequence of having 
contracted disease by indulgence in dissolute 
and destructive habits ? The thought is painful 
beyond expression, yet it is no less true on 
that account. The madness of those who 
go headlong to destruction is so palpable, 
that their conduct can be ascribed to no 
other cause than an entire deadness to every 
moral and religious feeling. 

And can the man who has passed the 
meridian of life, nay, can any one who is 
capable of reflection, continue in wilful 
transgression against God, when his path is 
beset with so many fatal dangers? Can any 
one forbear to live with an eye continually 
fixed on the frail thread that binds him to 
this world, and with a heart bent upon the 
execution of the glorious purposes for which 
life was given him? Alas! how few can 
answer these questions in a satisfactory man- 
ner! For whilst the celebrated axiom of 
Doctor Young, “ All men think all men mor- 
tal but themselves,” remains true to nature, 
(and it will always remain so,) a great deal 
of indifference will continue to prevail with 
reference to the duty of self-examination. 
Nothing can be more common than the 
recurrence of death. On all hands, and at 
all ages, our contemporaries fall victims to 
its greedy shafts, and yet slight and mutable 
is the impression made on our minds. The 
busy scenes of the world arrest the attention, 
and occupy much of the time which ought 
to be devoted to divine and heavenly pur- 
poses. Nay, when members of our families are 
taken from us, though we may grieve for them 
bitterly for a time, how seldom is our grief 
chastened with a godly resignation to the 
Divine will? How few of us can say, when 
under the rod of affliction, ‘It is the Lord 
that chastens, let him do what seemeth him 


In short, if we be not spiritual-minded, 
all the trials which may fall to our lots, and 
all the bereavements we may have to deplore, 
will fail to make us entertain right views of 
our mortality. The depravity of the hurnan 
heart is never so clearly evinced, as when 
connected with the closing scenes of a mis- 
spent life. . What bitter reflection must that 
man be subject to on his death-bed, if his 
mind be not entirely callous to every feeling, 
who has lived without God, and without 


—* the world. 
numerous privileges that have been 
abused, and the opportunities for reflection 


and amendment of heart and life, that have 
been lost for ever, will present themselves in 
dire array before the unrenewed sinner at this 
awful juncture. However the excitements 
of the world, and the changing scenes of life, 
may aid the thoughtless in banishing every 
unpleasant feeling during the period of 
health and strength, it is certain that ill 
health, or the near approach of death, will 
bring vividly before their minds sins unre- 
pented of and unforgiven, and fill, them 
with indescribable dismay. Were the period 
and manner of our deaths all along familiar 
to our minds, and were we to know that 
we had to spend a long course of years in 
this transitory life, still we should be guilty 
of base ingratitude to the Author of our 
being, were we to spend our health and 
strength in the service of sin and satan. 

But since we know, by the most unerring 
of all testimonies, the word of inspiration, 
and daily observation, that man’s life is 
licble to extinction at any moment, surely 
it is most unaccountable to see such careless~ 
ness manifested on the part of God’s res 
sible creatures, especially as he has baa 
pleased to bestow on them an immortal 
spirit, capable of enjoying an eternity of 
pure and unmixed happiness. 

Surely it is an essential duty to seek an 
interest in another and a better world; for 
what is time, to the longest liver? it is but a 
moment, nay, it is an instant which cannot be 
calculated, when considered in connexion 
with eternity. In eternity we shall rejoice 
for ever, if our lives have been spent in the 
service of God on earth. Why then neglect 
to do so, while we have the mS Pei 
Why thus endanger our eternal safety? Let 
us be careful to redeem our time. Let us 
lament its misapplication, knowing that it 
can never be recalled and resolve hence- 
forward never to forget its ix. 2stimable value, 

Departed montf8 and yerrs will return 
no more, nor can a single moment ever 
be induced to alter the testimony it has 
already given at the bar of God. Our only 
resource is, by levying a tax on past indis- 
cretion, while using more vigilance in the 
improvement of the sands of life which still 
remain to run, This, and earnest prayer to 
God, may lead Him to view us with favour, 
through the Saviour of mankind. 

Present and future happiness is only to 
be attained bya careful attention to our 
duties. The lapse of time will not be re- 
gretted by us, if we be taught “so to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom,” for we shall be enabled thereby to 
look back with comfort, and forward with 
unspeakable joy. Tuomas IReLanp. 

Edenhall, Nov. 28, 1832. 








ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DECA- 
LOGUE, AND THE CONFIRMATION OF IT 
BY THE NEW TESTAMENT: WITH CON- 
CLUDING REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
BY JOHN PHILIP WILSON. 

“ 

for therein doT denght,” Poo. exix, 33. 
(Concluded from page 20.) 


Havine said thus much concerning faith, 
Iam tempted to hazard a few words on 
deism, though it may, strictly speaking, be 
deemed digressive, seeing that the consi- 
deration of practical duty belongs to the 
sent theme, rather than the handling of doc- 
trinal points. It has, however, interwoven 
itself with the subject, inasmuch as the 
iritual confirmation of the decalogue by 
esus Christ, greatly enhances its value as 
amoral code, for the guidance of all ages 
since the redemption : and, consequently, it 
is that his divinity should be 
firm! ished, properly to ratify such 
oa and ep value and au- 
thority to gospel precepts, which they would 
fail to possess, if uttered by a mere man. 
At the same time, the feeble and inefficient 
advocation of these sublime truths, which it 
is in my poor power to offer, can do little, 
fear, towards confirming the faith of the 
waverer, and still less towards —s 
the inappreciable blessing into the harde 
hearts and perverted understandings of those 
resolute sceptics, who have resisted the plead- 
ings of others far more able than I am, or 
can ever hope to be. 

Deism is nothing more than a denial of 
revelation, and restricting of all religion, by 
philosophy, to the acknowledgment of one 

and, First Cause, and it is, I fear, a 
stride towards confirmed atheism ; for 

the mind, becoming confused by the vast- 
ness of its contemplations, and conscious of 
its utter inability to grasp -— a ae 
portion of the mighty subject it chosen, 
resolves itself, my d into a disbelief of ail 
the grand leading principles of nature and a 
Creator, and nourishes wild and improbable 
theories concerning abstract being, spring- 
ing from an overheated and misdirected 
imagination. I have met with many pro- 
fessed deists, and have generally found that 
the tenets they avowed were convenient 
excuses for the neglect of pious offices 
altogether ; for, although the Socinian admits 
the existence of a Supreme Being, and, in 
some cases, also, future reward and 
ishment, yet I have never discovered that 

is anxious to pay duty to Him to whom 

he confesses natural worship and religion 
are due, This is another reason for sup- 
posing that deism is but a gate leading into 
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the dark and dreary wilds of absolute pyr- 
rhonism. 

Infidelity, in most cases that I have met 
with, or read of, has existed either in men 
whose understandings were naturally of a 
higher order than the common mass of 
mankind, or in those of a decidedly weak 
and inferior kind, who have been dazzled 
by arguments which they lacked the wit 
and learning to controvert. In the former 
case, scepticism may fairly be attributed to 
the vanity of superior intellect—than which 
few feelings are more powerful—and_ which 
prompts the possessor to seek out and grap- 
ple with difficulties, and to disdain herding 
along the beaten track with “‘ ‘os odor.” 
A deist of this stamp is generally disputative 
on other subjects, as well as that of religion ; 
and, where is the least opening so to 
do, chooses argumentatively to defend an 
untenable position, rather than acquiesce 
in a theorem, or yield to the opinions of 
others. When viewed by a man of cool 
and solid judgment, this conduct, though it 
appear brilliant to an unpractised and less 
inteilectual observer, is in reality absurd. 

To the deist I would say—Whilst the 
nature and being of the great first and 
aboriginal Cause of all, remains an impe- 
netrable secret; whilst eternity, without 
beginning and without end, is an incompre- 
hensibility; whilst the primary springs of 
the simplest and most common laws of 
nature are unfathomable; in a word, whilst 
we cannot understand any of the workings, 
the motives, and intents of a Providence— 
how can we pretend to argue upon the re- 
demption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as a question of mere ratiocination, 
and decide upon the truth or falsehood of 
his divinity, as we would upon a common 

int of mathematics, with. the problem 
fring before us? Never can faith be at- 
tained by the study of theology, as a 
science alone ; but, on the contrary, infidelity 
is far more likely to result ; for divinity is a 
dangerous study for a mind not previously 
well imbued with true piety; and from 
plenitude of piety, alove, can true belief 
arise. If, then, we can prove nothing by 
the help of mere study, unaided by sincere 
religious feeling, ner gain clear knowledge 
from self-evident or ascertained principles, 
in the same manner as in a practical worldly 
science, it stands to reason also, that we 
can disprove nothing; and therefore, de- 
monstration of the truth of Christianity must 
exist in the willing conviction of our own 
hearts, grounded on our knowledge of God 
by his attributes of justice, mercy, and love 
towards mankind. 

I would also remind him, that the ex- 
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rience of ages has shewn, that the capabi- 
ity of man, without revelation, can never 
form the idea of true theism ; and therefore, 
in fact, his creed is partially grounded upon 
revelation, although he pretends by it to 
reduce all religion back to the original stan- 
dard of adoration of one First Cause alone. 
Let him refer to the annals of polytheism—to 
the clasical pages of the Greek and Roman 
mythology—indeed, to all records of pagan- 
ism whatsoever; and will he not there find 
that the undirected operation of man’s intel- 
lect framed religion replete with monstrous 
absurdities and barbarities? Where will 
he discover, except in the inspired pages of 
Holy Writ, or in authorities derived from 
that source, the pure and magnificent idea 
of immaterial essence, of intelligence diffused 
over the universe, over space and eternity, 
and divested of the grossness of personal 
image, or external emblem? A_ general 
survey of creation, and a knowledge of 
the construction of matter, certainly does 
afford the ground-work for the pure idea of 
a God, but such an one is too sublime and 
vast to occur to an unenlightened mind, form- 
ing its own crude notions of religion, unless 
suggested, and partially revealed, by Divine 
favour. We will grant that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were sincere in the worship of 
their deities, and that the Peruvians of later 
date were sincere in their worship of the sun: 
but regard the vast difference existing betwixt 
these human theories and the revealed idea 
of a true God! The Peruvian religion is, in- 
deed, far more consonant with the notions 
likely to be formed by the unassisted com- 
mon sense of man, than are the absurdities 
of polytheism. The sun is the most conspi- 
cuous object in creation. He is bright and 
glorious, and observation shews him to be 
the source of heat, life, and vegetation. Little 
wonder therefore that the untaught savage 
should offer up his adoration to the brilliant 
orb, of whose benign influence he is daily 
sensible. Nevertheless, it at the same time 
instances how finite is the comprehension or 
rather imagination of man, that could not of 
itself, and without outward manifestation, 
conceive a yet greater and more glorious 
wer than the sun—a Creator of the sun 
itself —-a Being omnipotent, omnipresent, 
and omniprescient, and yet invisible. 
In short, paganism of every kind is un- 
impeachable evidence that man cannot, 
irected, form the true system of theism. 
Wild enthusiasm and gloomy imaginings 
usurp the place of true and fervid piety, and 
they either invest their mind-formed deities 
with circumstances of blood and horror, or 
with attributes best suited to their individual 
notions of enjoyment, in the same manner as 
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the Romans, to give colour to their own 
licentiousness, gave to their gods the vices 
incident to humanity. In one sentence, 
matter cannot imagine the essence of 
spiritual being; nor comprehend Gop, 
unless so revealed by Divine goodness. 
a —— fora moment into the creed 
of the inian, let us humbly prostrate 
ourselves before that Great and ) Aconeg 
hensible Being whose existence and power 
he acknowledges, and pray heartily that he 
will mercifully be pleased to instract us in 
the right way. God never turns from the re- 
pentant sinner—is never deaf to his sincere 
prayer,—and what will be the result? We 
shall rise from our knees with an enlighten- 
ed spirit and a wise heart—with a firm 
belief in the divinity and atonement of 
Jesus Christ, the only Son of God—a proof, 
a glorious proof, of the Divine origin of the 
gospel; for would the Almighty—an all- 
wise, an all-just and all-perfect Being— 
would God, I say, infuse into the hearts of 
those who humbly seek the truth, belief in a 
fraud? Would Jenovan, by the spiritual and 
invisible workings of His Providence in the 
hearts of His creatures, lend countenance 
to an impostor? Surely not. And yet faith is 
granted to prayer—to sincere heart-meant 
prayer; and the absence of the former must be 
attributed to the neglect of the latter. Oh! 
let us not lose ourselves in the dangerous 
labyrinths of metaphysical speculation, whilst 
there is a broad and sure track, so holy and 
so pure as this !—let us not it our souls 
to become a chaos of indefinite and sha- 
dowy conjecture, whilst there remains to us 
a method so sublime, of resolving 
doubt; but let us accept meekly and wi 
thankfulness that revelation which is the 
life-blood of religion—which is the religion 
of human nature—let us embrace the gospel 
as the gracious boon of a merciful God to 
his erring and imperfect creatures; and if we 
do feel the consciousness of — ig a 
mind and talents superior to common 
order of men, let us receive the gift with 
gratitude, and apply it to the purposes for 
which reason tells us it is bestowed—the 
temporal and eternal benefit of ourselves 
and fellow-men. Remember we, that 
although the eagle flieth high, higher than 
others of the feathered race—there are 
limits to his bold career; and al h our 
wisdom may be as an eagle's flight in pro- 
portion to that of some, it nevertheless can- 
not penetrate beyond the limits of humanity. 
The higher we soar, the more terrific the 
fall ; apes Se 
of derision to those we before to 
despise. Were those intellectual powers of 
which we vaunt applied to practical pursuits 
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and worthy ends—to the advancement of 
science and learning, and, the general bene- 
fit of mankind—we might be raised to a 
elevation by the admiration and 
itude of our fellow-mortals, instead of 
ing marked, as in the case of impious 
study and blasphemous avowals, by their 
censure and abhorrence. 

Assuming the Divine mission as long 
established, and that I address myself to 
those willing to assent to it, I shall now 
ono tence peter al ered pemes 

which our Lord confirmed the practice 
of duty as enjoined by the decalogue. 

The scribes and pharisees endeavoured 
by subtle questions to entangle the Saviour 
into expressions that should be contrary to 
the written laws, yet elicited nothing but 
what was confirmatory of their spiritual 
intent. Many of his precepts to his dis- 
ciples were expository of the commandments, 
and whilst he divested them of supertitious 
outward observances, he greatly extended 
their moral application; as, for example 
“ Ye have that it was said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever 
shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment. 
But I say unto you, that whosoever shall 
be angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” And, 
“Ye have heard that it was said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery : 
but I say unto you, That whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery already in his heart,” Matt. 
v. 21, 22. and 27, 28. 

Such maxims as these were given by our 
blessed Saviour with a regard to the frailty 
of humanity, which, by hovering round the 
borders of sin, may easily, in an unguarded 
moment, be caught in the snare, and drawn 
at once into the vortex: and also with a 
view to preserve pure the spiritual as well 
as earthly nature, that we might no more be 
contaminated in thought than in action. 

In fact, our Saviour concentrated the 
whole essence of the ethical commandments 
into one brief apophthegm, “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” His grand princi- 
ple is repeatedly enforced by the Messiah 
and his apostles ; and the whole decalogue, 
or at least those parts relating to the acts of 
men one with another, is evidently founded 
upon the principle. Thus the fifth is direct- 
ly a commandment of love, wherein the 
ordinance of God seconds and gives force 
to the innate feelings of our nature, as 

affection towards the authors of our 
being. The sixth is a commandment of 


love, as the life of a fellow-creature. 
The , as to his honour and os spree 
in the person of his wife. The eighth, as to 
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his worldly possessions. The ninth, as 
concerning his good name and character : 
and the tenth enjoins love to our fellow. 
men to so great an extent, as to repress even 
thoughts and wishes contrary to their peace, 
and which, if indulged, might lead us into 
actions unjust towards them, and destruc- 
tive to the quiet of our own conscience. 

To sum up all, What is the spiritual and 
practical duty of a Christian? The simplest 
and plainest that can be imagined. The 
first duty, to which he is attached by every 
tie of gratitude and love, is the worship and 
adoration of his God; and the second is 
an upright conduct towards his fellow- 
sojourners in this state of probation, by an 
observance of the laws made by the Being 
he worships, and without which no religious 
offices can be sincere. The first duty is 
naturally productive of the second. 

Without the Divine aid, all is vanity, and all 
our attempts are nugator'y. We must there- 
fore pray heartily to our heavenly Father to 
strengthen and fortify our hearts against the 
inroads of sin, for grace to resist temptation, 
and for a firm belief in Christ, for there is no 
herb so efficacious in relieving a bodily 
disorder, as are the offices of religion to 
impart health to the soul. Let us therefore 
— ourselves in lowliness of spirit 

fore the Almighty throne, and offer heart- 
worship to the Lord. Then will he, in his 
excellent goodness, infuse within us a holy 
fervour, fitting for deeds of grace. And, as 
regards our duty towards God and man, 
have we not an unerring guide in the deca- 
logue, in the precepts and example of the 
Redeemer, and in that never-failing monitor 
which speaks within us, equally loud in 
condemnation or approval. 

We well know felicity in this world 
cannot be enjoyed in its supreme degree, 
and that there are drawbacks and alloys to 
every pleasure ; but it is absolutely indispu- 
table that true happiness, so far as we are 
capable of experiencing it, consists in moral 
excellence ; and if our imperfect nature is, 
even in this frail state of humanity, suscep- 
tible of such extatic enjoyment, such re- 
fined emotions, such elevation of soul, as a 
devotion to virtue is capable of imparting 
— if religion alone will cheer up the sinking 
spirits of the bereaved mourner, dry up tears 
on the furrowed cheek of affliction,—in & 
word, recompense us for every sublunary 
grief—what conception can we, of our limited 
comprehension, form of that promised, 
celestial, and perfect happiness which awaits 
us hereafter, as a reward for good deeds and 
faith ; as a reward indeed for pursuing that 
= which is really most productive of 
elicity here below ? 
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Banish, then, from your minds, dear 
readers, the fallacious notion that the pur- 
suit of virtue cramps enjoyment. Far, very 
far from it :—it increases, refines, and ren- 
ders it almost complete. The pleasures of 
morality are not indeed of that hot and intoxi- 
cating nature which characterizes the pursuit 
of unholy and forbidden joys ;—they pro- 
duce not, like the last, a whirl and delirium of 
present delight, followed inevitably by 
remorse and consciousness of self-debase- 
meat—by stings of conscience as terrible as 
they are deserved; but they lull the soul 
into a delicious and continued calm, in 
which there is a million degrees more real 
pleasure than in the momentary gratification 
of bodily sensuality, and the grosser pas- 
sions of our nature ; higher perhaps in ani- 
mal excitement for the time being, but 
weighed down and crushed by the internal 
reproach and misery which follow. Who 
will say that mental enjoyments are not 
more sterling and ennobling than those 
merely bodily ? or who, after cool consider- 
ation, will assert that true pleasure consists in 
pursuits that either enfeeble the body, 
undermine the health, load the sou! with 
remorse, or excite those tempestuous and 
evil passions of our nature which lead us 
on to crimes at which reflection shudders ? 
Who will argue that the immaterial essence 
of the soul should become the slave of 
matter, or that its reflective and discrimina- 
tive powers should be lost in the headlong 
course of animal impulse? So far therefore 
from the path of virtue being unpleasing, 
it is the only one on earth strown with 
delight. 

The service of the Lord is so surely pro- 
ductive of a happy frame of mind, that I 
am entirely suspicious of the sincerity of 
those persons whom the apparently constant 
practice of pious offices renders gloomy and 
ascetic. Lip-worship they may indeed offer ; 
outward semblance of good conduct they 
may assume ; bat harshness and austerity 

rove their hearts untouched by the benign 
influence of true religion—so widely dif- 
ferent is its operation. 

But the false notions which have in all 
ages gone abroad respecting Christianity 
are indeed wonderful. It has been held 
to consist in a bigoted adherence to ab- 
stract points of form and faith, and an 
unrelenting persecution of those who ad- 
vocate different opinions under the assumed 
sanction of the Christian religion—the 
mild, the meek, the forbearing Christian 
religion—and, with the pretence of con- 
verting the unenlightened, have been per- 
petrated spoliation, tortures, and murders ! 
Can any thing be imagined more enormous, 
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more inconsistent, more self-contradictory 
than this preposterous violation of com- 
mon reason? To introduce a religion 
remarkable for mildness, charity, and love 
in the guise of blood and terror; to com- 
pel by bodily torture, and fear of imme- 
diate death, a poor creature to assent to 
doctrines his heart cannot but reject when 
ushered to him under circumstances of 
such unnatural horror; to gravely tell 
an uninstructed savage, that he will surely 
be dammed if he does not instantly believe 
facts that he never heard of before—namely 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, and 
a perfectly good man, at the very time 
that you are committing acts of inhuman 
barbarity under the sanction of that holy 
name, which the natural sense of the man 
must tell him, if he believes in future 
rewards and punishment, you will be 
damned for doing; and that consequently, if 
such acts be the result of the faith you 
are labouring to instil into him, he will 
most probably be damned, if he does 
believe! or, as if the general principle is 
reconcileable with common sense, that con- 
viction of reason is to be prodaced by 
the infliction of corporal pain! 

How absurd too, ‘as wel! as inhuman, 
were the persecutions which have been 
carried on by Christians of different sects 
against each other, by Christians worshipping 
the same God, and professing faith in the 
same Christ! Can those furious and re- 
lentless bigots who exercised such hell- 
devised torments upon the Protestants in 
the reign of Mary, be termed Christians ? 
Or can those nominal Protestants who 
retaliated upon the papists afterwards, be 
entitled to that honourable appellation ? 
Were the stern and fanatical puritans 
to be classed with justice among the fol. 
lowers of Jesus Christ, one whit more 
than the gay and licentious cavaliers? 
Surely, to quote the words of an elegant 
writer, ‘ of all the monstrous passions and 
opinions which have crept into the world, 
there is not one so wonderful, as that those 
who profess the common name of Christians 
should pursue each other with rancour and 
hatred for differences in their way of fol- 
lowing the example of their Saviour.”* 

Nor are these the only perversions of 
religion. The altar of God has been dese- 
crated by the presence of the most abandon- 
ed criminals seeking sanctuary from punish- 
ment. Indulgences for sins against Christ 
have been granted by one calling himself 
the head of Christ’s church, and God’s vicar 
upon earth! Apostolical poverty has been 





* Spectator, No. 516. 
I 170,—VoL, XV. 
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imitated to an absurd extent. Self-de- 
nial has been observed to a degree injurious 
to physical health and mental power. Vo- 
luntary chastisement has been inflicted on 
the body, as if scourges and penance could 
absolve the errors of the man, whilst com- 
mon sense inhabits that body, to tell him 
that the true and proper cause is sincere 
repentance, and abstinence from future sin. 
Celibacy has been enjoined and observed, 
until bursting nature has hurried the infatu- 
ated monk into the commission of odious 
crimes, from which, had not an absurd and 
unauthorized restriction denied him the 
matriage-bed, that nature would have 
shrunk appalled. Solitude has been en- 
dured by individuals who have passed the 
greater portion of their lives in caves and 
holes, under the false impression that they 
were rendering an acceptable service to 
the Deity, when the most cursory examina- 
tion of the system of society must convince 
any understanding, not blinded by the 
grossest superstition, that man is, and was 
created with the intention of being a gregarious 
creature. Immense.sums have been, and 
are, ,u igious pretences for 
the secular benefit Gf rapacious churchmen. 
But no more of t “points, or a volume 
might be filled dilating upon the 
abuses and misapplications of Christi- 
anity. 

Religion is naturally the simplest thing 
in the world, and the path of duty the most 
obvious. That man is therefore unwise, 
who es himself with sectarian points of 
doctrine, involves himself in polemical dis- 

utes, or wearies his intellectual faculties by 
study of mysteries which are evident 

to be incalculably above human gomprehen- 
sion. Let our reliance be upon God, our 
fear that of offending Him, our hopes fixed 
upon eternity, and our conduct towards our 
fellow-men regulated by the single maxim, 
“ Do as you would be done by.” And this 
conduct must we persevere in steadily, un- 
mindful of the sarcasms and hatred of the 
world, rendering good for evil, and award- 
ing duty cheerfully, not through a dread of 
punishment merely, but with a love of good 
and abhorrence of evil, remembering that the 
service of the Lord is delight, and not 
consiraint. If to this we add a sincere 
belief in the forgiveness of our sins through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, and a lively hope 
in a blessed hereafter, we shall pass through 
life with the sweet and soothing conscious- 
ness of having done well; and, when our 
hour cometh, we shall yield up our soul with 
confidence into the hands of Him who gave 
it. We shall then hear with awe indeed, but 
not with dismay and guilty horror, the last 
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dread trumpet—that herald of eternity— 
whose breath will shake worlds, and vibrate 
through the immensity of space. 
London, November, 1832, 
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“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.”—Prov. 
Aw attempt to offer a few remarks upon 
this subject can, of course, need no apo- 
logy ; it is one of so much importance, that 
nothing but what I will hereafter illustrate 
(namely, the religious education of youth) 
can be at all placed before it, and even 
with this it is intimately united. 

I am tempted to consider this subject, 
because I have myself, in common with 
others, felt the effects of the defective sys- 
tem of conducting the moral education of 
youth. We must recollect that the child is 
father of the man ; and hence, the princi- 
ples which are inculcated in the mind of 
the child, will most probably grow as he 
grows, and become so fixed as to be after- 
wards the helm which will direct his course 
over the vast ocean of life. If this early 
education has been defective or erroneous, 
bitter will be the effects in after life. As his 
reason expands, the more will he find the 
want of those springs which are absent, 
and then will he more bitterly rue the con- 
sequences of principles which are erroneous. 
I have considered this subject long, and 
the results I will briefly set forth. If they 
add any thing to what is already known, I 
shall feel a satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion ; if not, yet, if they tend to bring for- 
ward those principles which are known, but 
not practically observed, I shall still be 
satistied. 

The education of youth is the foundation 
on which all that is observed in after life is 
piled ; experience either confirms what in 
youth has been learnt as theory, or else the 
scholar, having had wrong views of things 
inculcated in him, will now adapt his expe- 
rience to the knowledge gained, and thus 
build up a structure of false experience, by 
which his whole life is not only thrown 
away, as it regards real knowledge for him- 
self, but it is absolutely injurious, as he 
spreads the venom either by precept or 
example. It may, however, be possible, 
and doubtless it often happens, that the 
mind of a person wrongly educated may be 
of such a texture that it cannot digest error, 
that instead of following precepts so in- 


- stilled, he will be led, when his reason 


expands, to explore for himself those 














regions which have been shewn to him 
through a “glass darkly.” Under such 
circumstances, this prerogative of human 
nature, reason, shines forth in all the bril- 
liancy, that, from a donation of the Al- 
mighty, might be expected. 

an illustration of this, we see the 
genius of a Bacon, entering on the’stage of 


‘life, rending and throwing aside the Aris- 


totelian veil which had so long hung as a 
mist before the eyes of men. Again, we 
see reason shining forth in a Newton, chas- 
ing the shades of error from that philosophy 
which had so long drawn in its erroneous 
course the wise men of the earth. We must 
not, however, pride ourselves too much on 
this faculty ; it only serves to shew how 
weak man is, even in his mightiest attri- 
butes, when compared with what he would 
have been, had he not aspired to be “ as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” 

When we see that only one here, and 
another there, stood forth, at that period, as 
“a burning and shining light” in the road 
to correct knowledge, the paucity of men of 
acknowledged understanding may be attri. 
buted, I believe, to a kind of monopoly of 
knowledge existing among those who had 
attained it. It was held forth to the world 
in such a dry and uninviting form, that the 
people might be excused for not partaking 
of the repast thus offered. Knowledge 
was high-priced then, and few could afford 
to buy it; and not being known, it was not 
prized. Besides, it was the custom of the 
times that it should be in the hands of a 
few, but now the pearl is laid down, and 
any one may pick it up; we may almost 
buy the wine and milk of knowledge with- 
out money and without price; and, com- 
ing from the extreme of east or west to the 
metropolis, find the old and simple idea, 
of London streets being paved with gold, 
almost literally verified ; for if knowledge 
is not gold, it is power, and power will get 
riches, if they be needed :—but this is a di- 
gression. 

This education must be commenced 
early: though the child of six months old 
is not capable of receiving precepts, it im- 
bibes a principle of action. As a creature of 
imitation, the actions which are passing 
around it do not always disappear, without 
impressing something on the mind, though 
the child be unconscious of it. If this eariy 
effect on the infant mind be denied, how is 
it, I would ask, that, after a child has been 
gratified with any thing, it eagerly pants for 
the same again? and if the object be placed 
within sight, so as to draw attention, how is 
it the passions are so often roused even in 
that infant, until it is allowed to have what 
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it wants? Thus, being gratified one time 
after another, it insensibly becomes filled 
with a principle of self-will, which fails not 
to make an imperious spirit in after life.— 
How is it again, that we so often see chil- 
dren mimicking and imitating the actions 
of their elders, and others about them ? 
which is undeniably true. Many little inci- 
dents, daily observed in the nursery, only 

rove to me, that some ee methods of 

enying gratifications when improper, and 
of keeping evil ee out of the way, 
are necessary even with children of so early 
an age. Those commonly designated spoilt 
children, are rendered so by their being 
allowed to have their own will so often 
indulged, that it becomes more and more 
insatiate as they grow in years. 

No one at this time of life is so fitted for 
the duties of the preceptress as the mother, 
could she be divested of those false notions 
of tenderness which arise from a kind of 
short -sightedness, in not preferring the 
future and even present welfare of the child, 
to the momentary gratification given, in 
allaying gusts of violence by presenting it 
with what it so passionately desires, Reso- 
Jute denial from the very beginning, and 
not giving way after denial, is, I believe, 
the best and only remedy. Where this will 
not answer, when well tried, I think no- 
thing will; and then the only cause of 
failure, in my opinion, is a temper or dis- 
position in the child, which is natural, and 
not acquired ; but even here the remedy 
will mitigate the disease it cannot cure.— 
To children so young, of course, mildness, but 
mixed up with promptitude, must be used, 
A harsh spirit in a preceptor soon alienates 
the affections, while a kind manner conci- 
liates even in infants. It is a well-known 
fact, that a child will cleave to a person of 
good disposition, and will avoid one of for- 
bidding manner and aspect. When the 
affections are gone between the child and 
its preceptor, principles can only be in- 
spired by terror, which is at all times an 
evil. 

Well, then, as infants are the creatures of 
imitation, it is our duty to keep in their 
sight such actions as are worthy of being 
imitated ; and such as are cither radically 
wrong, or relatively so to them as children, 
must be carefully kept from their observa- 
tion. How often is it the case, that parents 
quarrel, and use angry and unwarrantable 
language, while their children are with 
them, who, looking up to their parents as 
their patterns, thus derive wrong principles 
of action ? 

The moral education of youth must, it 
appears to me, be conducted in two ways, 
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both of which should be combined, as our 
nature renders the one as necessary as the 
other. We are so prone to evil, that there 
are none who commit it not. Hence, while 
one branch of moral education includes 
the inculcation of good, the other aims at 
the correction of evil. The inculcation of 
good may be effected by example and by 
precept, both of which I will consider, 
ty it must be obvious, that, in the 
earlier ages, example, and that only when 
before the corporeal eyes of the child, can 
be admissible. 

Example may be drawa both from the 
actions of those alive and about us, and of 
those who have passed away, and whose 
records are with us. Of living examples, 
parents come first in order; they are almost 
always with their children, as the heads of 
the little state, or family ; and being thus so 
much before them, what they do is more 
observed than that which is done by others. 
Hence, it is needful that what is done by 
parents thus situated, should be done cir- 
cumspectly, that the child just growing into 
reason may ms kave that mae so often 
brought forward, “my nts do so, and 
why may not I?” What a sight for a family 
of children, when a parent reels in, deprived 
of his reason, the victim of drunkenness ! 
Can we be surprised, when any turn out 
bad, who have had such examples? Can 
we be surprised at their disregarding the 
precepts given by such a parent, when he is 
in his right mind ? 

With regard to the mother, should she 

that fickleness which is so often 
ound in the female character, she is per- 
haps despised, and all her words are disre- 
garded ; the consequence of which is, that 
as the female mind is of a finer texture, and 
more swayed by the passions, the children 
are reproved passionately, which, while it 
lasts, is at all times too severe. It lasts, 
however, not long, and so is disregarded. 
Often, indeed, these violent bursts of indig- 
nation are succeeded by a more than usual 
kindness, so that the reproof is lost, as it 
regards the effect to be produced. A slo- 
venly mother, again, makes a home wretch- 
ed, and puts every thing.out of order ; the 
uence of which is, that the children 
not only learn to imitate her in that parti- 
cular, but also become cross-tempered, be- 
cause of that want of comfort so dependent 
on slovenly habits. 

It is necessary with regard to the parents, 
that a unity of sentiment and action be ob- 
served by the children in them. It is not 
seemly nor proper for parents to be pulling 
different ways, and crossing each other ; 
the weaker, in such a case, becomes de- 
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spised by the observers; and the stronger of 
the two mes a party, who is applied to 
in disputes between the children and the 
other parent ; the consequence of which is, 
a complete subversion of parental authority, 
for the very act of despising a parent brings 
with it misrule and disorder, which, when 
once implanted in the breast, is with great 
difficulty driven thence. 

Favouritism in a family is a great evil ; 
it has always been an evil in the political 
economy of the world, and it is so, doubt- 
less, in the domestic economy. It excites 
jealousy and hatred against the object of 
that preference ; and dissensions arise, even 
in the breasts of children, when they believe 
another is preferred. Equality should be 
always in the mind of the parent, and -one 


should not be favoured at the expense of - 


another. Mothers more especially run into 
this error, from that re ers of nature 
which they possess ; but the evil is its own 
corrector frequently, for the very pampering 
of that favourite induces those diseases 
which often end in death; and the very 
excess of care which is taken of such a 
child, is the very means of making it still 
more delicate, and consequently more 
liable to such ailments, from which a more 
hardily treated child would feel no effect. 

The example of preceptors, independent 
of family connexions, come next under my 
consideration. There should not be a light- 
ness or levity of conduct displayed by the 
teacher while exercising his duties, for then 
his actions will directly counteract his pre- 
cepts, as by his conduct, instead of adding 
weight to the lessons given, he takes away 
the only practical method he can give, of 
shewing how correct he thinks them. Nei- 
ther, on the other hand, should he be too 
dull, for the child gets disgusted and tired 
both of the teacher and his precepts. A na- 
tural liveliness is most pleasant to youth; 
and here, as in most other things, the me- 
dium path is best. He should endeavour 
not to advance error either willingly or 
unwillingly; for in the former it inculcates 
wrong principles, and in the latter, if some 
acute scholar detects it, he despises him. 
It is certainly one of the worst things a 
teacher can do, that he appears ignorant of 
those branches of knowledge he has taken 
upon himself to teach. Of course, the pre- 
ceptor should be a practiser of those moral 
lessons which it is his wish his charge 
should follow. A decent regularity of be- 
haviour, and a punctuality with regard to 
time, should by all means be possessed by 
him. 

Female children are, I think, found to 
have a natural tendency for show and dress ; 
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if then the preceptress comes before her 
—_ arrayed in gaudy apparel, she brings 
with her that practical lesson which the 
child fails not to observe, even at the 
expense of quite forgetting the lessons laid 
down, however good. The teachers of 
Sunday-schools are often open to this error, 
merely, perhaps, arising from a custom of 
being so habited on the Lord’s day; I be- 
lieve, however, it is only a thoughtless 
habit in those so situated, and to be mend- 
ed needs but to be reproved. The meek 
and humble lessons given at these beautiful 
institutions, but ill accord with outward 
show. Firmness is a great requisite in this 
office, and without it little can be done ; 
when children once find they can encroach, 
it will be found difficult to stop their ad- 
vances. To sum up: those who have the 
care of youth, should act, at least while 
before them, as if the most rigid censor of 
morals was continually overlooking; I say, 
as if he was there—but He always is, for 
the great censor of morals—the Almighty 
—is always at hand, admonishing and 
reproving. 

The example of those who have arrived 
at the age of maturity, whether connected 
or unconnected with youth who are under 
education, is very needful as a coadjutor of 
that of the previous characters. Those who 
have arrived at that age are supposed to 
have reason, in the full scope in which it is 
granted to them ; and if they fail to show 
the outward workings of that inward guide, 
they not only do not benefit, but absolutely 
injure, all those who are looking up to them 
for example. The evil actions which are 
so commonly displayed in public, such as 
drunkenness, quarrelling, swearing, cruelty, 
&e. will have some effect on that mind 
which is so susceptible of imbibition. I will, 
however, own, that in these particulars there 
has been a great change of late years; but 
the change must be greater yet, and it will 
be, as moral and religious education ad- 
vances. That we are not so good, but we 
may make farther advances, is a lesson 
which should stimulate every one always. 
Bull-baiting, coursing, cock-fighting, have 
much declined; the first, perhaps, is en- 
tirely dropped. While in their vigour, 
they were indeed the great tutors of cru- 
elty ; and in contemplating those scenes, 
the child has learnt to become as savage as 
the parent. 

Horse-racing, though patronized by the 
highest to the lowest, is a disgrace to our 
community, and is the system which is now 
thé grand fosterer of cruelty and vice. 
Fairs—which have so long had their pecu- 
liar charms over the youthful mind—are, I 
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am happy to say, declining ; and the tinsel 
sort of pleasure afforded by them, may be 
thrown aside for the more rational ones, 
becoming popular: I refer to the different 
societies ; such as the Zoological, and the 
publication of works amusing, but yet of 
decided utility. 

Theatres are to youth a great bane; and 
the mimic scenery and conversation there 
displayed, not always of the most moral 
tendency, leave such impressions as are 
scarcely ever effaced; though the blandish- 
ments of the stage itself are often secondary, 
in injurious effect, to what arises from the 
bad company in which young people are 
apt to get at those places. There are other 
things of the same stamp which might be 
noticed, but these will suffice to shew what 
is meant. Finally, if people generally were 
to hearken more to the dictates of religion 
and reason, there would not be those dis- 
gusting scenes so often observed ; the result 
of which moral reform, would be a bright 
example fet our youth to copy. 

The great immoral tendency of bad 
company is universally admitted ; thence it 
is imperatively needful that parents and 
guardians should carefully preserve their 
tender charges from entering into friendly 
union with vice, and vicious youth of their 
own age. There is that sympathy which 
the youthful mind gf one has with that of 
another, that certaing\ makes bad company 
one of the most p ul propagators of 
evil. A child, how well informed, and 
however strong im iple, will most pro- 
bably go astray, allowed to unite with 
others of bad c' r. As an instance of 
this, and of the mig¥ unequivocal fitness, as 
such, is that iful narrative in your 
November and December numbers, entitled 
€ Patrick O'Connor,’ 

What is done by our fellows, is but too 
often taken as a rule for our conduct, with- 
out regard to its being either wrong or 
right ; and if it will sway us, it will certainly 
influence children: but there is no need of 
analogy to shew this; daily experience 
and observation teach it. The com- 
mencement of the ruin of a family may 
often be dated from one of its members 
getting into bad company, thus becoming 
gradually initiated into vice, until at length 
it increases with such rapid strides, that the 
youth becomes one of the worst of his 
kind. However well grounded the. prin- 
ciples of rectitude may be in a youth when 
he unites with companions of bad habits, 
he generally, after a while, “does in Rome 
as Rome does.” He misses his way step 
by step, until he is at last completely out 
of it, and he unblushingly commits those 






























acts which at first would have astounded 
him merely in name. In bad company, 
ridicule is, I fancy, one of the leading cor- 
rupters. What reason will not do, how- 
ever powerful, ridicule, backed by numbers, 
will; and young people are very often 
laughed out of good principles. But, on 
the other hand, association with those of 
‘their own age, whose characters stand fair, 
is a thing to be desired. As evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners, so, when a 
child inclined to evil is united with many 
who are inclined to the contrary, he will be 
ashamed to persist in his evil actions, and 
the more so, as in this case there is no rea- 
sonable defence for continuing to commit 
them, which there is in what i just before 
observed ; the consequence of this is, that 
they will be disowned and forsaken. The 
argument of fellow-sympathy on the side of 
evil is also good on the side of rectitude ; 
but if a child whose character, when exa- 
mined, proves negative, neither vicious nor 
virtuous decidedly, much more is the 
chance of his obtaining good, when united 
with: those who are virtuously inclined,— 
and when one already decided for good is 
thus associated, his principles become still 
more firm, and he is less likely than ever to 
drop that which is so firmly infixed. 

t is often of great avail to lay before 
children the good conduct of others; in 
other words, to bring emulation into use, 
taking care, however, to point out the par- 
ticular actions which come under the head 
of good conduct; else, what I have often 
met with may again occur, namely, that 
the very examples which you bring for- 
ward as of good, are observed nar- 
rowly by the acute, and in that case rather 
envious eyes of the child, thus reproved, 
when, if any evil acts are performed, (and 
they are by the best,) they are quoted by 
the child as excuses for his conduct. The 
happy results of emulation properly em- 
ph I have often observed. If it is car- 
tied too far, however, it is very like to 
produce envy ; it is best to use it, as indeed 
every other, in a medium way, not neglect- 
ing it, nor yet abusing it. If it is too much 
insisted on, it will give rise to envy, as I 
said, and also to hatred of the object thus 
held forth as an example, because of his 
being so much better than himself; and 
directly this feeling begins to exist in the 
breast, the proper effect of emulation is 
destroyed. 

The example of Christ while on earth, 
and the doctrines laid down by Him, as 
regards morality, should be fully enforced. 
His subjection to his parents, his perfect 
conduct—in fine, every thing, or trait, which 
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can be at all found to suit, should be laid 
in every attractive light, that the child may 
imitate such a copy, for it is an immortal 
and infallible one; and the more nearly 
imitated, the more nearly does the imitator 
approach perfection. 

‘Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you,” said our Saviour, in 
that code of morality, his sermon on the 
Mount, And should we not then endea- 
vour so to train the youthful mind, that their 
lives may be spent the more happily, even 
as we ourselves would wish to those 
tempers and inclinations which would make 
us comfortable, if we had them ? 

Thus far with the examples of the living, 
but we may do good by relating the actions 
of thdse whose bodies moulder in the cold 
ground, but whose spirits are gone to the 
rest prepared for them by Him who de- 
lights to call us his children. What finer 
study can be followed, than the contem- 
plation of the lives of the best of the hu- 
man race? their modes of action, and the 
happy results of their pursuits of good? 
The brilliant career of those who have been 
indeed the sons of the Almighty ! how far 
above the contemplation of the characters 
of those who have been remarkable only for 
slaughter, and the {subduing of nations ! 
It is better to fill the mind with good, how- 
ever lowly, than with earthly actions, how- 
ever grand and splendid in their appear- 
ance. How much better to lay before the 
youthful mind the calm and peaceful course 
of a Howard, than to puff it up with the 
description of an Alexander marching over 
the prostrate nations subdued by him! The 
result of the former is an inward satisfaction 
that virtue can do so much, and a love is 
inspired of such conduct, and a willingness 
to imitate; but the latter only tends to 
foster passions, and to arouse in the mind a 
hankering after worldly honour, at the ex- 
pense of what, in many instances, can at 
the best be only called the legal murder of 
our fellow-creatures, though hallowed with 
the names of justice and expedience. 

Among the ancients may be shewn the 
beautiful life of a Socrates or of a Fabricius ; 
descanting upon the satisfaction which ex- 
isted in the former, from a consciousness of 
his cultivating virtue in himself and others ; 
and in the latter, upon that pure patriotism 
which is so seldom seen in these days. 
When I contemplate the characters of such 
men, I am led to exclaim, Pity they were 
not Christians ! what gems they would have 
been to such a faith as ours, With those 
who have been the disciples of Christ, we 
may do much good, as se Timothy 
may, as one prominent, be held up to youth, 
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one who found peace and delight and gain 
in the cultivation of what is good—and who 
does not? When we commence a course 
of impiety and immorality, do we not find, 
that though there may be blandishments, 
they are only decoys, which draw their 
willing victims further into those pa the 
sure end of which is the region of destruc- 
tion? The commendations of great and 
good men, when they have ere geen 
the characters of virtuous youth of all ages 
and creeds, how differently received to the 
censures which must necessarily be bestowed 
on those whose course is error, and whose 
end is ruin! Mixed commendation and 
reproof will act on the youthful mind,—the 
former by digging up the good ground of 
virtuous principles, and the latter by reject- 
ing the weeds of error; so that the good seed 
sown will at length, under God’s blessing, 
spring up, and produce an abundance of 
fruit. 

The examples of youthful martyrs, again, 
is a theme upon which the moral instructor 
might descant with that glow which would 
arouse a flame of virtue, which when once 
kindled may with much ease be vig son 
with that fuel which shall keep the flame 
from again ceasing to exist. The good ac- 
tions of good people of times past, may be 
advantageously laid by the side of those 
committed by the cultivators of evil. The 
odium of vice, when laid by the side of the 
purity of virtue, becomes still more odious ; 
and the purity of virtue, when contrasted 
with the odium of vice, becomes still more 
beautiful and pure. The career of those 
who have practised good, though beset with 
thorns and briars for awhile, is at last glo- 
rious, as the Gospel says, it is “he who 
endureth to the end,” not the faint-hearted, 
who fly from difficulties, that shall inherit 
the reward. Such contemplations cannot 
be too much indulged in. The durability 
of the joy of those who have eschewed vice, 
how solid it was, not embellished with the 
tinsel so commonly joined to worldly plea- 
sure, and which is surface, and nothing else! 
It is the equable flow of delight, which 
rational recreation gives, the same to-mor- 
row as to-day, the same to-day as yesterday, 
not the mounting of that spurious delight 
to-day, which will be followed to-morrow 
by a gloom, to which the pre-existence of 
the — will give double horrors. Such 
is what we may gather from the lives of 
some of our fellow-creatures. May we learn 
to choose the good part, and also point to 
the generation who are rising to supply the 
places of those departing, which is the best 
choice! I know from my own feelings, that 
these observations are not exaggerated, and 





I know it also from the observations of 
others, as well as from the testimony that 
those who are gone have left behind them. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to shew 
the result of example in the education of 
youth. It is, as I said before, the practical 
lesson from which they will learn; and if 
the precept and the example do not agree, 
they do and will notice it. Example is to 
them of the utmost consequence ; its ne- 
cessity tends to establish a moral reform in 
those who have arrived at mature age. 
When it is practised by them, it will, I 
have no doubt, reach the youthful mind. 
That it may do so, is my earnest wish, 

(To be continued.) 
— > 
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Tue following observations on conscience are 
extracted from a work, less generally known 
than its merits deserve. It is entitled “ Princi- 
ples of Self-knowledge, or, An Attempt to de- 
monstrate the Truth of Christianity, and the 
Efficacy of Experimental Religion,” in two 
vols. 8vo., by the late Stephen Drew, Esq. 
barrister at law, Jamaica. In all the 
sections of this work, we find much original 
matter. In his ethical researches, the author 
is always at home; and, if the reader is 
not at all times convinced by his reasoning, 
he is never disgusted with the ebullitions of 
a dogmatizing spirit. On the subject of con- 
science, the following paragraphs will speak 
for themselves :— 

“The light of conscience, as well as that 
of reason, shines more or less brightly in the 
minds of all men ; and, therefore, it is true, 
in a certain sense, that conscience is na- 
tural ; as it is found in all men, and is that 
by which they are distinguished from the 
brute, notwithstanding what some philoso- 
phers contend ; for never yet was found the 
man, who confessed that he had no con- 
science at all, and shewed no traces of its 
existence, when rightly examined. But, 
when we say that conscience is natural, it is 
needful to be distinct, lest we fall into an 
error. Man, as originally created, was 
willing to make the will of his Creator, in 
all things, the rule of his actions. But, 
after he rebelled, the will of God, as the 
will of God, was no longer the rule of ac- 
tion which he followed naturally. Still, 
however, the Spirit of God struggled with 
him. But, from the time his nature became 
corrupt, he never naturally ran parallel 
with the rule of God’s will. If he did so, it 
was by the controlling impulse of extraneous 
circumstances, or worldly motives, exce 
so far as the mediatorial Spirit spoke in 
whispers to his soul, and strove to carry on 
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the work of redeeming grace, b tl] 
leading him into the paths of duty.” od 

“This, perhaps, is nearly the meaning 
of Seneca, in that remarkable passage 
among his epistles: ‘ Sacer inest in nobis 
Spiritus, bonorum malorumque custos et 
observator, Et quemadmodum nos illum 
tractamus, ita et ille nos:’ There is a holy 
Spirit residing in us, who watches and ob- 
serves both our good and evil actions ; and 
will treat us after the same manner that we 
treat him.” This account of conscience, 
though coming from a heathen, is wonder- 
fully near to that which the scriptures give 
us. It is highly probable, that a man of 
his learning and opportunities had read the 
scriptures, and availed himself of their light. 
But the authority of such a man must, at all 
events, be decisive with those who allow of 
nothing but what is supported by reason 
and the light of nature. These spiritual 
impulses constitute what is called con- 
science ; which, since man fell from his 
original uprightness, is, strictly speaking, 
the grace of God preventing us in all our 
doings, and struggling against our natural 
propensities to evil. 

“The varying conditions of men, together 
with their various tempers and propensities, 
account for the differences in men’s con- 
sciences. Some have a good, some a bad, 


some a tender and enlightened, some a 
scrupulous and ignorant, and others, the 
worst of all evils, a hardened conscience. 
This will rush on the most forbidden things 


without compunction, and resists the im- 
pulses of God’s Spirit, so as to risk the loss 
of it, or until it withdraws, and they are 
given up to their natural state of mind, 
which is altogether “ past feeling.” From 
this dangerous and deadly insensibility, no- 
thing can arouse them but the terrors of 
religion forcibly urged home to their souls ; 
or some great, yet merciful calamity, so 
overwhelming in its nature, as to be able to 
break down the hardness and obduracy of 
their hearts. The more we examine into 
facts, the more we shall be convinced, that 
such is the nature of conscience. The most 
ned —— eee no natural 

ness can be su to exist, will yet 
haunted with remone, and with an > 
prehensior. ’s vengeance. He is 
miserable, though he is sure that no human 
eye has seen the horrid deed. This has been 
confessed by some of the vilest that ever suf- 
fered for their crimes. Nay, this remorse, 
ing them, in spite of every effort to 
Prive it from them, or to divert or stifle its 
suggestions, has induced many to turn self- 
accusers, against whom no other evidence 
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“Whoever will attend to the warnings, 
or to the consolations, of his own conscience, 
will have no doubt, that he does really feel 
within himself something besides the mere 
vatural workings of his own mind; — 
something which convinces him that the 
Spirit of God is there, witnessing to his 
aye excusing or else accusing him. 

is presence and co-operation of God’s 
Spirit, will appear more evidently, if we 
only consider what would be the conse- 
quence, if any man were altogether without 
conscience at all. Evidently, he would 
have no knowledge of God. As far as 
man has some degree of conscience, so far 
he has some conception of God ; but if he 
actually had no conscience whatever, he 
could have no more conception of God 
than the brutes have. They are incapable 
of knowing God, because they have no 
conscience. If they had a conscience, that 
moment they would know God, in some 
degree or other, and become moral agents. 
Conscience, therefore, is the bond of union 
between us and our Creator. It shews 
that His Spirit is in us, though we resist 
Him. It shews that in Him we live spiritu- 
ally. It ‘is the evidence on which what 
is called natural religion is founded. But 
when we say natural religion, it must be 
carefully observed, that there is, in strict 
truth, no such thing as mere natural religion, 
any more than mere natural conscience. 

“ A knowledge of God, and of the things 
of God, or even a knowledge of God's will 
concerning our actions, is not discoverable 
by the wit and unassisted reason of man. 
Such things are far above the reach of our 
discovery ; and to be known, must be re- 
vealed. Nor would any thing, beyond the 
range of time and sense, have been dis- 
covered by the confused and discordant 
intellects of men in their fallen state, unless 
God had revealed them to us. There is, 
by means of tradition, more or less of 
revelation mixed up with the notions of all 
people, however ignorant and unenlight- 
ened. There is no such thing, then, as mere 
natural religion ; for, by mere nature, man is 
an atheist, and flies from God :—it is only 
God’s grace and mercy that call him back. 

“ By natural religion is properly meant 
that notion of divine things which the 
generality of men possess, who do not 
live under the light of written revelation, 
as Christians do; but who merely retain 
some traces of primeval or traditionary 
revelation, teaching them, that there is 
a God who punishes and rewards. Taking 
natural religion in this sense, and consi- 
dering conscience as the impulse of God 
himself on our souls, it is the evidence 
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or demonstration on which such natural 
religion is founded. For without it, 
the mere tradition would not operate on 
the mind jwith the force of authority. 
The moment it appears as authoritative, 
that moment conscience is concerned. 
It is the sense, then, by which, in the 
first instance, the soul sees and believes 
decisively, and knows experimentally, that 
a God exists; and by which reason is 
supplied with those materials of knowledge 
on which she forms her judgment as to 
the truths of what is called natural reli- 
gion :—the same as faith is the evidence 
or demonstration of those unseen things, 
which are made known to us in the 
christian revelation. 

“The perceptions of conscience, like 
perceptions by the organs of sense, can 
no otherwise be accounted for, than by 
referring them to God, who so works 
within us. This idea of conscience agrees 
with the scriptural notion of it. Some 
may say, that this is a question not for 
religion, but philosophy, to decide ; and 
that we should not cite scripture, as 
authority, in a matter of mere argumen- 
tation. But it is the highest degree rea- 
sonable to cite scripture, even as decisive 
and unquestionable authority, on all those 
subjects which are the objects of its decision, 
after we have once shewn, that it bears 
indisputable marks of being a revelation 
of knowledge from God. Man, who is by 
nature subject to error, multiplying words 
without knowledge, and bewildering himself 
in vain jangling, has abundant reason for 
humble acquiescence and acknowledgment 
whenever he can obtain access to the foun- 
tain of infinite wisdom. The doctrine of 
scripture, with regard to conscience, is clear 
and explicit; and it might reasonably be 
expected that it would be so; because 
conscience and the knowledge of God are 
closely connected together. 

“ As far as conscience is the mere act of 
our own mind, it is a witness of what we 
have thought, or said, or done ; but, as far 
as it is the influence of God's Spirit on our 
souls, it is altogether something above our- 
selves: it is the vicegerent of God, judging 
within us, and passing sentence accordingly. 
Nor is it any objection to this, that so many 
men’s consciences are hardened or unenlight- 
ened,and therefore they cannot have the Spirit 
of God dwelling in them. For it is an observ- 
ed fact, that men do continually, more or 
less, resist impulses to virtuous actions, — 
which impulses, if we acknowledge a God, 
we must acknowledge to come from Him. 
Nor has ever a hardened reprobate been 
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converted, but he has unequivocally confess- 
ed this.” 

“ This view of conscience began to grow 
unfashionable, when Dr. Francis Hutcheson, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, 
introduced the practice of calling it a moral 
sense, or moral taste. The consequence of 
viewing it in this light was, that too many 
have resolved it into a mere matter of taste 
or feeling, to which certain actions may, or 
may not, be agreeable or disagreeable, ac- 
cording to our particular constitutions or 
habits ;—whence it would follow, that no 
action is in itself morally good, or morally 
evil; but is merely capable of affecting 
ourselves in some particular manner, and 
perhaps of affecting others quite differently. 

“ But there are axioms in morals, as 
self-evident as those in mathematics; and, 
therefore, demonstration, properly consi- 
dered, is not confined to that single branch 
of science, although it is most conveniently 
exemplified in it; but it is applicable to 
subjects like the present. Thus we see 
demonstratively, that an unjust action is 
more wicked than one that is but barely 
ungenerous ;—that a generous action has 
more merit than one that is but barely just; — 
that we ought not to do to others what we 
would think unjust to be done to ourselves 
in like circumstances. Therefore, we con- 
clude, that there is, in the very nature of 
actions, an essential difference, independent 
of our feelings; and that this difference 
arises from their agreement or disagreement 
with the will and word of God. Whiat- 
ever, therefore, a man’s constitution of mind 
might be, we could not avoid thinking 
that he judged wrong or wickedly, if he 
decided that cruelty was more moral than 
love or benevolence—treachery than truth 
—injustice than justice—or debauchery 
and lust, than temperance and purity. 
There is, then, a truth and a falsehood in 
morals, independent of feeling and sensa- 
tion ; because there is an evident confor- 
mity or disagreement, in actions, to the will 
of God. 

“ Conscience, however, may be called a 
moral sense, in a different view, quite 
unexceptionably : namely, as an inlet of 
knowledge, given to us by God himself ; 
whereby we are experimentally acquainted 
with his existence, just as we are informed 
of the existence of material things by means 
of the ordinary organs of sense. To have 
called it, therefore, ‘a moral sight,’ might 
not have been far from the truth: but the 
term, ‘a moral taste,’ was intended to 
prepare the way for a very atheistic theory. 

“Tt would hardly have been needful to 
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notice thus much about a moral sense, or 
moral taste, if it were not a very favourite, 
and a very pernicious notion. Many who 


use the term are not aware of the latent 


evil; though it was designed, and openly 
avowed, by Dr. Forse my himeelf, who 
expressly decides, that if any action have 
— to God, the virtue of the action is 

or altogether, in rtion as it 
has Goa for its object ;—an: thet, whatever 
actions spring from an eye to the recom- 
pense of eternal reward, have no virtue nor 
moral goodness in them whatever !” 

“ Lord Shaftesbury has advanced a simi- 
lar doctrine. He denies that virtue can 
consist with any hope of reward, or any 
fear of punishment. These, says he, 
make virtue mercenary, mean, and selfish ; 
—which must neither have regard to ad- 
vantages arising from it, nor to disad- 
vantages springing from the contrary con- 
duct. is conclusion, therefore, was, 
that the scriptures, by threatenings and 

ises, annihilate all virtue :—whence he 
inferred, that they could not be the word of 
God. But his doctrine confutes itself; for 
he admits that virtue consists in doing good, 
for the sake of that good,—for the pleasure 
found in the good done, unconnected with 


= 
“¢ But what,’ says Dr. Dwight, ‘ is the dif- 
ference between doing good for the sake 
of the pleasure attending it, or doing good 
for the sake of the pleasure following it? Can 
it be more or less virtuous to be thus influ- 
enced by a pleasure existing now, or that is 
to exist to-morrow, or at a future time? 
The nature of the pleasure, and the nature 
of the object whence it is derived, render 
the action virtuous or not virtuous. To 
take ure in promoting happiness, is 
real virtue,—and just so far as that pleasure 
is experienced. The time at which it is 
experienced affects not the subject. The 
pursuit of eternal life is wholly consistent 
with the nature of love the most disinterest- 
ed: and this disinterested love, or benevo- 
lence, is the very love or charity that is 
required by scripture. Our eternal happi- 
ness is certainly a desirable object ;— and 
as the fact, that it is our happiness, renders 
it no more valuable than that of others, so 
plainly it does not render it at all Jess valu- 
able. But, as it is entrusted to our care, 
it demands more from us ; as that of others 
does from them. All the good that God 
has made it lawful for us to enjoy in this 
world, is consistent with the good of others ; 
and its increases the general 
i So our eternal good cannot 
il to be consistent with the good of the 
universe, which it is the duty of ail to pro- 
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mote, and is, therefore, the duty of each te 
mote for himself. Scripture bids us 
ve our fellow-creatures as ourselves ; and 
of course, it requires us to love ov-selves as 
we love our fellow-creatures. Our eternal 
life is not only endless happiness, but happi- 
ness endlessly increasing ; so that the eter- 
nal happiness of one rational being would 
soon be so immense a good, as to outweigh 
all the finite happiness that ever has been 
or will be enjoyed in this world by all its 
inhabitants.’ 

“The happiness of heaven arises from the 
disinte love of God, communicating 
blessings to His children ; from their disin- 
terested communication of good to each 
other, and the enjoyment resulting from 
the exercises of virtue. If it be virtuous 
and proper, to desire to live a life of virtue 
here, it is equally virtuous and proper, to 
desire and seek to do the same in a future 
state of being. Nay, in both cases, it is the 
sum of all our duty. The pursuit, then, of 
eternal good is so far from being ‘ opposed 
to disinterestedness,’—or from being ‘ mer- 
cenary, mean, and selfish,’—or from ‘ de- 
stroying the nature of virtue,’ or lessening its 
obligations,—that it is its genuine dictate, 
and most exalted aim. For the eternal life 
of every one increases, through eternity, the 
happiness of all other virtuous beings ; 
and that general happiness will, through 
eternity, increase, as each rises higher and 
higher in perfection and glory ; and by the 
same, in the same increasing manner, 
is God through eternity glorified. Virtue 
is the love of doing good, and of promoting 
happiness; and is the voluntary and only 
source of happiness in the world.” 

“ In aiming at our own happiness, there is 
no necessary selfishness ; for selfishness con- 
sists in a preference of ourselves to others, and 
to all others,—to the universe, and to God. 
This is sin; and is in scripture always condem- 
ned as sin. And it will be found to be 
the essential ingredient in every sin that is 
—whether in sensuality, ambition, avarice 
opposition to God, or injustice to man ;—in 
pride, impiety, or ingratitude ;—in fraud, 
oppression, cruelty, or rapacity.—In all of 
them, selfishness appears in its genuine 
operation. To be disinterested, is to be 
without se/fish interest ;—without that self- 
ishness which consists in a preference of 
ourselves to others. A man may be dis- 
interested, and yet take the decpest interest 
in a thing ; and the deeper the interest, the 
more disinterested he may be. To be 
uninterested is to have no interest at all in 
a thing. A perfectly disinterested man 
would experience a supreme delight in the 
perfect happiness of the universe :—a per- 
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fectly uninterested man would feel no con- 
cern in any happiness whatever! 

“The word interested is frequently op- 
posed to each of these terms. It originally 
denotes the concern we feel in any thing; 
but is figuratively used to denote a selfish 
concern; probably, because the interest 
which the fonen heart feels, is usually a 
selfish interest. We then see what havoc 

hilosophy has made in the moral system. 
The anger of God is surely a dreadful 
nishment. The approbation and love of 
are glorious rewards. But to regard 
this anger, is, according to Lord Shaftesbury, 
mean, mercenary, odious, and wicked. 
The contrary conduct must, of course, be 
honourable, generous, spirited, amiable, and 
virtuous. Equally mean, mercenary, and 
hateful, must it be, to prize and seek the 
approbation of God. Of course, to disre- 
gard both, must be the only virtuous and 
honourable course. Hence, God cannot 
fail to reward those who disregard and dare 
His anger ; and to punish those who prize 
His approbation, and love and labour to 
obtain it. This is, indeed, mad philosophy ; 
and, as it is direct atheism, it needs no fur- 
ther be answered; for we have already 
roved that there is a God, and that we are 
is creatures; and except his Lordship, 
and this christian professor of moral _philo- 
sophy, and instructor of rising generations, 
none ever dared to deny, that it was the 
duty and the perfection of creatures to do 
the will of their Creator ; nay, that it is 
ours to do it on earth, as fully and as con- 
stantly as it is done by the angels in 
heaven. 

“ Mr. Hume has, with the same design 
as Professor Hutcheson and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, made an objection to the very exist- 
ence of conscience :—contending that there 
is no such thing; because, among dif- 
ferent people and nations, different ac- 
tions are approved or disapproved; so 
that what is thought wrong in one place, is 
thought right in another. This proves that 
conscience is not an instinct ; but does not 
disprove its existence. In a work so 
popular as Dr. Paley’s Moral Philosophy, 
it is a fundamental and pernicious error, 
that he pays too much deference to this 
objection of Mr. Hume, instead of shewing 
it to be a sophism. Yet it was Dr. Paley’s 
desire to shew, that ‘ religion is the voice of 
reason, and morality the will of God.’ But as 
he professes to proceed on christian principles, 
it would have been more consistent with his 
creed, and design of ‘instructing the younger 
students in moral philosophy,’ if he had 
boldly encountered a notion, which is so 
favourable to the cause of infidelity, and so 


hostile to natural, as well as revealed reli- 
gion. The cause of this was, that he had 
never considered conscience as the Spirit 
of God acting within us; or as being 
the same with preventing or restraining 
grace; but he looked on it either as an 
instinct, or as a prejudice and habit arising 
from imitation, and perfected by the pro- 
cess of association. This was a most 
mistaken view of the subject, and one alto- 
gether unaccountable in an eminent divine ; 
but under such an influence, it is no wonder 
that, clearly finding it not to be an instinct, 
he admitted it to be a prejudice or a habit, 
and forthwith became entangled in the 
sophistry of Hume.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
———————— 


ON THE MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS OF AN 
IMPERTINENT CURIOSITY. 

Mr. Epitor, 

S1r,—Will you allow me to insert in your 
columns this short outline of a real charac- 
ter, but an imaginary person? It is designed 
principally to illustrate the mischievous 
results of an impertinent curiosity, the indul- 
gence of which propensity, I am more than 
ever convinced, gives life and energy to 
what is commonly called slander,—a vice, 
which, especially in small towns and vil- 
lages, bears a fearful and preponderating 
influence. 

Miss Prudentia was the only daughter of 
a respectable tradesman, residing in an ob- 
scure village, in the north of England. Her 
domestic education, from the earliest dawn 
of intelligence, was based upon the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity ; but the retir- 
ing habits of her family necessarily restrict- 
ing her knowledge of human nature, and 
general society,—it was withal limited and 
contracted: The defects of her tuition nur- 
tured the natural defects of her mind, and 
as she grew up she became rivetted to her 
own opinions,—formed to herself a certain 
routine of duties, and enjoyed a certain rou- 
tine of pleasures. The observance of the 
one, and the gratification from the other, 
were the summum bonum of her felicity ; 
and so fully persuaded was she, that this 
little system of morals included all that 
was essential to the happiness and well- 
being of society, as well as to her own, that 
any violation of it, in the views or conduct 
of another, was regarded as a deviation 
from plain duty, an evident infringement 
upon the rules of propriety. 

As her character became more matured, 
and her mental powers increasingly deve- 
loped, no brilliancy of intellect appeared, 
or any thing to indicate more than a mo- 
derate share of common sense ; but there 
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was a and keenness of manner, 
which, by su jal observers, was mis- 
taken for talent ; and as few individuals are 
ignorant of the opinions formed of them, 
she was sometimes induced to think more 
highly of herself than she ought to think : 
and, being accustomed to spend much of 
her time with inferiors, she had no oppor- 
tunity of finding her own level. But we 
would not, by remarks like these, convey 
the idea, that there were no counteracting 
qualities—far from it—wild, and unculti- 
vated, in the extreme, must be that soil 
which no flowers adorn. She was indus. 
trious, and frugal, willing, and anxious to 
confer any little kindness upon those she 
liked, and so ardently attached to her pa- 
rents, that she thought no sacrifice too great 
to contribute to their comfort. Much of 
her time was devoted to needle-work, and 
the performance of those little engagements 
devolving upon her as assistant in the reli- 
gious societies with which she was connect- 
ed; she visited the poor—instructed the 
ignorant—and sympathized with the af- 

But one predominant failing was hers— 
a failing which increased with her growth, 
and hened with her strength—a fail- 
ing which, like a dark and lowering cloud, 
shrouded and enveloped the brighter parts 
of mental and moral worth—tinging with a 
dark and sombre hue, every thought of her 
mind, and every action of her life: it was 
a spirit of inquisitiveness—a restless prying 
into the habits, and manners, and thoughts, 
of her neighbours ; and with a desire thus 
strong, must also be obtained the means of 
gratification. This was an easy task: many 
(alas! too many) are willing to throw their 
mite into this treasury, so that not a good 
action was performed, or a bad one com- 
mitted, or a word spoken, but some kind 
friend, or poor neighbour, was ready, with 
telegraphic despatch, to convey the most 
minute information. The privacies of do- 
mestic life, as well as more public affairs, 
were alike within her grasp. The petty 
tattle of the servant maid was as familiar 
to her as the pages of the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine. It was next to impossible to be in 
her society, and accidentally refer to an 
individual, than the mysterious “ But I 
know,” proclaimed she was in possession 
of the contents of the green bag ;—for, let it 
be remembered, that of all the gossip of 
the good town, she communicated little or 
none, save to one or two trusty friends. It 
was inconsistent with her ideas of moral 
virtue, to disseminate slander, though she 
hesitated not to hear all her memory could 
retain, and this was no pitiable quantum. 
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Will it be believed, that such was the effect 
of habit, and such the bewitching influence 
of this, I had almost said, demoralizing 
feeling of inquisitiveness, that she could 
visit the abodes of wretchedness, and 
misery; yea, even the dying bed—and 
while dealing out with one hand the conso- 
lations of the Bible, could, with the other, 
as it were, be receiving the free-will offering 
of a gossipping old woman. 

It will avail little to say she did not 
spread the evil she accumulated, or that 
idle rumours, and malicious insinuations, 
very injurious to another’s reputation, were 
received with the “Oh, I do not believe 
that.” It is sufficient for our purpose to 
shew, that encouragement was thus given 
to the idle and mischievous to retail out 
their newly acquired supply of village 
politics, Is it not thus that, by degrees, a 
sarcastic remark—or an incidental expres- 
sion—or an ill-natured supposition, receives 
all the attention of a contirmed truth? And 
to whom are we to trace these unfounded 
representations—these aggressions upon do- 
mestic peace—upon the happiness of the 
social circle, but to those thoughtless and 
inconsiderate beings, who, to gratify the 
most contemptible of all inclinations, give 
the first impulse to the tongue of slander? 

We know that in many instances no evil 
is intended by the gratification of this puerile 
curiosity, and that no result is anticipated 
beyond the innocent and 4 
amusement of the passing hour. It is to 
this source chiefly, that detraction may be 
traced “to the flippancy of the gay and 
the idle—and the necessity of filling up, 
with amusement of some sort, a conversa- 
tion that would flag, but for this ever ready 
resource ;—what pleasure can two or three 
persons have together, who have no mutual 
esteem—whose hearts are as void of feeling 
as their heads are void of ideas! what _ 
charm could their conversation have, with. 
out a little scandal ?” 

There may be some who will think these 
remarks too severe, and the character too 
highly wrought ; but slander is the bane of 
all social intercourse, and when we consider 
its tremendous results, and the bad feelings 
which carry it onwards, we feel that no ex- 
pressions of severity to its friends, bears any 
proportion to the evil inflicted upon society 
—and when we see many, very many, 
who, in the main, may be considered con- 
sistent examples of christian conduct, yet 
under the captivating influence of the love 
of news, “wandering about from house 
to house,” “tattlers also and busy-bodies,” 
we feel that the character is not over- 
wrought. 
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It wili evidently appear to have been our 
intention, in the above analysis of character, 
to impress upon our readers the evil which 
is generated by the indulgence of an imper- 
tinent curiosity. We would now close by 
suggesting a few hints which may do some- 
thing towards restraining a propensity so 
unworthy of a rational and _ intelligent 
being. 

As there is nothing so fatal to the im- 
provement of the mind as a gossipping 
spirit, inasmuch as it enervates the faculties, 
and reduces the individual to a state of 
comparative inanity—so there is nothing so 
fatal to a gossipping spirit, as mental culti- 
vation—a thirst after useful knowledge, and 
a determination to acquire as much as cir- 
cumstances will allow. Never was there a 
time when knowledge was more generally 
diffused, or more easily attained: know. 
ledge adapted to every grade of intellect, 
to the meanest or to the loftiest capacity. 

Ought not then those individuals to be 
an object of pity and contempt, whose 
minds and whose feelings are absorbed in 
their neighbours’ concerns, and who are 
unable to sustain a conversation of five 
minutes, without “ wandering to that source 
which marks more the folly of the head than 
the uncharitableness of the heart?” 


CorneE tia. 
——————— 


ON THE ARITHMETIC OF SQUARES, 
OR QUADRATES. 


Tue great improvements that have been 
made in the science of numbers, of late 
years, appear to have nearly exhausted that 
subject, and arithmetic is considered as one 
of those sciences, to which little can now 
be added ; and which, in its nature, seems 
capable of little further improvement. The 
noble invention of logarithms has extended 
the limits of mathematical science to a great 
and useful extent, not only by bringing for- 
ward a new and compendious method of 
computation ; but also in the discovery of 
some of the most useful and important sub- 
jects depending thereon. The following is 
the subject of a mode of computation by 
means of square numbers, which, I believe, 
may be usefully applied in many branches 
of mathematical science, with nearly the 
same ps ven e as logarithms ; and, 
in cases where considerable multiplications 
are required, it may be more usefully ap- 
plied than ever jogarithms can. 

A table of logarithms from 1 to 10,000, 
can only multiply two equal numbers not 
exceeding 100, without the trouble of find- 
ing new numbers for the product, but by a 
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table of squares from 1 to 10,000, the pro- 
duct of any two numbers under 10,000 
may be readily found, or of any two num- 
bers whose sum does not exceed 20,000, 
integral or fractional, as wil! appear in the 
course of this essay, with nearly the same 
advantages in division. 

This mode of computation depends on a 
numerical property, which is very simple ; 
it is as follows :— 

The product of the sum, and difference 
of any two numbers, are equal to the dif- 
ference of their squares. 

Demonstration.—Let + = the lesser, 
and x + a the greater number; then, 

22 +a — their sum, 
a = their difference, 

22x a+e=—2ax+ @ their product, 

a+ @+ 2= 2az + othe difference of 
their squares. 
Or if we take x and y for the two numbers, 
the product of r + y and rx — y= 2?— y, 
Let 4 and 6 be the two numbers; then 
4+6— 10, and 6—4—2; their pro- 
duct: 10+ 2 = 20, and 6?— 4? =20, which 
was to be proved. 

From this it also appears evident, that 
the difference of any two numbers, is equal 
to the product of the sum and difference of 
their square roots. 

When I first observed this property, I 
wrote it down as nothing more than a cu- 
riosity ; and a long time afterwards, as I was 
accidentally looking over my papers, on 
sight of the one that contained this pro 
sition, I was struck with the thought, that 
by it, the multiplication of any two nume 
bers could be effected with less trouble 
than by the common process of multipli- 
cation ; which has caused me to write this 
short account. 


Of finding the Products and Quotients of 
Numbers by the aforesaid property. 
From what has been said, it will be very 
easy to apply the before-mentioned pro. 
perty to the finding of open or multi- 
plication of numbers. In order to this, it 
must be observed, that the sum and differ- 
ence of two numbers being given, the num- 
bers may be found as follows; half the 
sum of the given sum and difference is 
the greatest number ; and half the differ- 
ence, of the given sum and difference, is 
the least : for if x and y represent the two 
numbers, and s and d their sum and dif- 
ference, then + + y =s, or r= s— y, and 
r—y—d, or r=d+y; hence s—y 
=d+y, whence y=s—d; and the 


value of x iss +d. Now to find the pro- 
2 
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duct of any two numbers, call the greater 
factor the sum, and the less the difference 
of two numbers, which may be found by 
the before-mentioned rule ; and the differ- 
ence of the square of these two numbers, 
will be the required product. Thus, let the 
two factors to be multiplied be 6 and 12; 
then 6+ 129 the greater number, and 


2 
12— 6 = 3 the less; now 9°>— 3?= 81 — 


2 
9= 72, the product required. 

Any number multiplied by the reciprocal 
of any other number, will be the quotient 
of the said number divided by the other 
number ; and by having the reciprocals of 
numbers in the form of decimals, they may 
be annexed to the whole numbers, and be 
used with them with great ease; and di- 
vision may be performed in the same man- 
ner as multiplication, by taking the reci- 

of the divisor for a factor, instead of 
taking as a divisor the whole number: thus, 
let the number 15 be to be divided by 5, 
whose reciprocal is {—.2, then 15.2 


=7.6, and 15— .2=7.4, and 7.6°— 


7 .4°= 57.76 — 54.76 = 3 the quotient; 
the same thing may be more easily per- 
formed by using the decimal as a whole 
number, and cutting off a proper number 
of figures and decimals at the last, which 
may also be done in multiplying whole 
numbers with decimals. 
From what has been said it will easily 
appear, that by having a table of squares 
reciprocals of all the numbers between 
4 and 10,000, that the product or quotient 
arising from any two numbers under that 
sum may be found by the simple operation 
of taking the difference of the squares of 
the half sum, and difference of the num- 
bers to be multiplied and divided ; and the 
method of constructing such a table, 
of finding the square of any number 
by it, that is not included in the table, as 
also, in correcting the squares in case of 
error, must render this method of compu- 
tation very easy. These things can be 
done much readier than in logarithms, and 
a table of squares may be carried to a 
much greater extent than a table of loga- 
rithms with much less trouble; but a table 
of squares of all numbers from 1 to 10,000 
— sufficient for most purposes. 
ixed numbers or fractions may be re- 
duced to decimals, and then be worked as 
whole numbers, cutting off a proper num- 
ber of figures for decimals, at the end of 
the operation ; and it must be observed, 
that there will be always double the num- 
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ber of decimals in the square of any number, 
as there are in that number. 


The nature of Yah arther explained by 
he Paraboli 


t Curve. 


The equation of the common parabola is 
a x= y’, and when the invariable quantity 
a is equal to 1, then the equation is r= y*. 
From this it appears that the abscissa of 
the curve is every where equal to the 
square of the corresponding ordinate ; 
hence, a table of squares would be no 
other than parabolic abscissas, and their 
corresponding ordinates are the square 
roots, or numbers of which they are 

uares. 

By the application of the before-men- 
tioned property of numbers, it appears, 
that in any bola whose equation is 
x =y’, the difference of any two abscissas, 
is equal to the product, or rectangle, of 
the sum and difference of their correspond 
ing ordinates. Let y= any ordinate and 
y will be the corresponding abscissa ; and 
let y + be another ordinate, then the cor- 
——— abscissa will be y?-+- 2 a y+a’, 
and their difference is y°+2ay+ a—y? 
=2ay+a*; the sum and difference of 
the ordinates are 2 y+ a and a; hence, 
their product is 2 a y+ a. 

If a parabola of the kind above-men- 
tioned were properly divided, calculations 
might be made with it after the manner of 
the logarithmic scale. 


Of the method of increasing the squares in 
case of Fractions or great numbers. 


When a table of squares is made, the 
square of any number is readily found by 
as far as it extends; but sometimes frac- 
tions, which should be converted to deci- 
mals, enter into the operations, and then it 
will be necessary to increase the squares so 
as to answer our design, as also in case the 
square of a greater number should be re- 
quired. The square of any number may 
be readily found by multiplying the num- 
ber by itself; but when we have a table of 
squares, this operation may be performed 
with much less trouble. 

If the side of a square be increased by a 
given quantity, the square of the increased 
line will exceed the former square by twice 
the rectangle made by that quantity and 
the side of the first square, together with 
the square of the aforesaid part. 

This appears by squaring any binomial, 
one part of which is the root or side, and 
the other the increased quantity ; thus 


a+6?=a?+2ab+6%. If it were 
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required from the square of 10, which is 
100, to find the square of 10.4, or 104; 
then 10 x .4 xX 24.16 + 100 = 108.16, 
the square of 10.4 or 10816 the square of 
104; and the square of n+ .5—=n?+ 
n +4, which might often be applied very 
usefully. 


Of the Construction of the Scale. 


Whether these numbers be considered as 
being too troublesome for general use, I 
leave to the judgment of others; certainly 
in multiplication they may be carried to a 
greater extent than logarithms, though it 
must be allowed that the operation will be 
a little more trouble. Division by reci- 
procals may seem rather tiresome, but a 
table of reciprocals extending to 1,000 
would be sufficient for most purposes ; 
indices might be put, to denote the number 
of ciphers, and double numbers and reci- 
procals might be prefixed to the squares 
instead of single ones, by which the trouble 
of dividing by 2 would be saved. A scale 
constructed on the principle of these num- 
bers would be very useful both to mathe- 
maticians and navigators, in making calcu- 
lations; and in many cases, especially in 
great numbers, it would succeed better 
than the Gunter. Its construction is as 
follows :— 

Draw a straight line of 1 or 2 feet in 
length, divide it into 10 equal parts, each 
of which must again be divided into 10 
other equal parts; and if the scale is suffi. 
ciently long, these latter divisions may 
again be divided into 10 other parts. Call 
this line 6. Draw another line c on the 
right hand of 6, and nearly close to it, 
which divide into 20 equal parts, each of 
which must be divided into tenths, &c. ; 
next make two narrow columns on the 
right-hand side of these lines, the first of 
which refers to the line 6, and contains the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10, over against 
the division of the line; the second co- 
lumn refers to the line c, and is numbered 
1, 2, 3, &e. to 20. 

To the left hand of the line 6, and nearly 
close to it, draw another line a; and sup- 
pose the numbers of the line 6 to be 1,000 
2,000, &c. to 10,000, then divide the line 
a into 100 unequal parts, so that each 
division may stand over against its square 
on the line 5, and number every tenth 
division 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10. 

To the right hand of c draw another line 
d, of half the length of the former lines ; 
divide it reciprocally into 10 parts, and 
each of these parts must again be divided 
into 10 other parts reciprocally. Number 
the greater divisions, 10, 9, 8, &c. to 1, 


which will be the whole length of the 
li 


ne. 

Now, it must be observed that when the 
numbers of the line a are taken 1, 2, 3, &c., 
those on 6 must be taken 10, 20, 30, &c.; 
and when they are taken 10, 20, 30, &c., 
on a, those on 6 must be called 1,000, 
2,000, &c.; and if taken 100, 200, &c. 
then those on 6 must be taken 100,000, 
200,000, &c. &c. 


The Use of the Scale. 


To find the sum and difference of any 
two numbers. Take the distance of the 
lesser number, on the line c in the com- 
passes, and set one foot on the point of the 
greater in the same line, and extend the 
other foot upwards for the sum, and down- 
wards for the difference ; and over against 
the sum and difference, stand the half sum 
and half difference on the line b. 

To multiply two numbers, take the dis- 
tance of the half difference on the line a 
in your compasses, and set one foot on the 
point of the half sum on the same line, 
and extend the other foot downwards, and 
you have the product over against it on the 
line 6. When one of the factors is small 
and the other great, it will be the best to 
take the divisions of the scale, for the lesser 
factor ten times greater, by which the dif. . 
ference of the squares will be increased in 
a tenfold proportion on the line 6; or, the 
numbers of that line must be taken ten 
times less. 

To divide any number. Take the reci- 
procal of the divisor on the line din the 
compasses, and find the half sum and half 
difference of this quantity and the dividend, 
as before taught; and proceed exactly in 
the same manner as in multiplication ; but 
when the numbers of the lines } and c are 
taken 10, 20, 30, &c., and the reciprocals 
are called 1, 2, 3, &c., they will be 100 
times too long; therefore the line 6, in 
finding the quotient, must be taken two 
ciphers less, that is, instead of calling the 
numbers 1,000, 2,000, &c., they must be 
called 10, 20, &c.; and when the ‘numbers 
of the reciprocal line are taken 10, 20, 30, 
&e., they will be 10 times too great, and 
then the line 6, instead of being 1,000, 
2,000, &c,, must be taken 100, 200, &c. : 
all these particulars will be best understood 
by considering the theory. 

The principal difference between this 
scale and the Gunter, is, that thé lengths 
of the divisions on the line a increase as 
the numbers increase, and that the divi- 
sions of the line 6, on which the pro- 
ducts and quotients are found, are of 


equal length; hence the operation will 
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succeed better in larger numbers ; and the 
scale might readily be schemed on a slide, 
ion could be performed 


id of compasses. 
Tuomas Cooke. 
Draycott, near Derby. 
ee 


DESCRIPTION OF AMSTERDAM, 


Wuoevenr is desirous of seeing human in- 

uity and human industry most success- 
fally and most extensively exerted, for the 
purpose of counteracting the injurious effect 
of one of the most powerful and destructive 
elements, and by means the most simple, 
must visit Holland, and more particularly 
Amsterdam. He will there see and admire 
the simple and effectual means that have 
been adopted for the security of the town, 
by bringing the waters under complete 
control. The whole extent of the sea- 
front, with the quays and the shipping, is 
protected from injury by a double stockade 
of strong, square, wooden posts, known by 
the name of boomen or barriers, extending 
at a distance from the quay along the whole 
line of the city, from the north-west to the 
south-east corner, a distance of two miles and 
ahalf. These large beams of wood are firmly 
fixed in pairs, with openings between each 
tier, at certain distances, to allow ships to 
pass them to and from the quays. Of these 
openings or passages, there are twenty-one, 
all of which are closed by night: so that 
nothing can arrive at, or depart from, the 
quay, till they are set open. By means of these 

iers, the injurious effects of the waves 
on the wharf wall, by being divided and 
dispersed, as well as of masses of ice driven 
down from the northward, are completely 
obviated. All the quays, and indeed every 
house in Amsterdam, are built upon piles, 
and.as each of these is a large tree or balk 
of timber, of forty or fifty feet in length, 
some idea may be formed of the expense of 
building in Amsterdam, as well as of the 
immense quantity of timber that must have 
been brought thither for this purpose alone. 
It is recorded, that the number of piles on 
which the old Town House, now the Royal 
Palace, is built, amounts to upwards of 
thirteen thousand. Indeed, the industry of 
the Dutch is not to be surpassed ; and it is 
exercised with great skill and ingenuity, and 
als@ with indefatigable erance ; other- 
wise they could never have succeeded in 


perhaps, is this ingenuity 
more displayed than in 
the means employed in conquering the 


waters of the ocean, and in bringing under 
subjection the rivers, lakes, and canals, with 
which they are surrounded on either side, 
by means of sluices, drains, ditches, and 
windmills ; of the last of which, for this and 
other pu » such as sawing wood, 
grinding corn, and crushing seeds for oil, 
the number in the vicinity of all their towns 
and cities is perfectly astonishing. These 
windmills are remarkable objects on the 
Boulevards of Amsterdam. ere are no 
less than thirty bastions in the line of forti- 
fication on the land side, and on each 
bastion is a windmill, of a description larger 
than common, for grinding corn, and other 
purposes. It is whimsical enough that, 
surrounded as they are with water on every 
side, there is not a watermill in the whole 
country. It suited their purpose better to 
raise a contention between the elements, by 
employing the wind to drive out the water. 
Necessity indeed taught the Hollander this : 
for if it were not for the complete subjection 
in which the waters are held by this and 
other means, the city of Amsterdam might 
at any one moment be altogether submerged. 
The idea of such a calamity, happening toa 
city which is stated to contain near two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, calls for every 

recaution that can be put in practice to avert 
it. Of this number of inhabitants, consist- 
ing chiefly of Calvinists, Catholics, Luther- 
ans, and Jews, by far the greater part are 
engaged in some kind of commerce or 
another; few of them in manufactures, 
except such as are in every-day use, and for 
home consumption. 

Many of the artisans and the r 
classes, inhabit the cellars under the ais 
of the more opulent, and a great many 
reside constantly on the water, in comfort- 
able apartments built on their trading 
vessels, more particularly those employed 
in the inland navigations. In this and many 
other respects, the Dutch bear a strong 
resemblance to the Chinese; like this indus- 
trious and economical race, they keep their 
hogs, their ducks, and other domestic ani- 
mals constantly on board. Their apartments 
are kept in a state of great neatness; the 
women employ themselves in all the 
domestic offices and are assiduous in embel- 
lishing their little sitting rooms with the 
labours of the needle; and many of them 
have little gardens of tulips, hyacinths, ane- 
monies, and various other flowers. Some 
of these vessels are of great length, but 
generally narrow, suitable to the canals 
and sluices of towns. Each vessel is gene- 
rally navigated by the members of one family, 
of which the female part is by no means 
the least useful, nothing being more common 
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than to see the woman steering, poling, 
hauling the ropes, or employed on some 
other duties of the craft.— Family Tour. 
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WHOLESOME QUALITIES OF GOOD ALE. 


Tue following extracts, from the works of 
Dr. Paris, may tend to remove the prejudice 
entertained by some persons against that 
excellent beverage of an Englishman—beer ; 
and may also convince the unscientific 
brewer, that no substitute which ingenuity 
can devise, can serve the purpose of hops, as 
a valuable ingredient in malt liquor. 

Extract from Dr. Paris's work on Malt 
Liquor :— 

“Malt liquors differ from wines ‘in 
several essential points: they contain a 
much larger proportion of nutritive matter, 
and a less proportion of spirit; while they 
contain a peculiar bitter and narcotic prin- 
ciple derived from the hop. It would ap- 

that the extractive matter furnished by 
the malt is highly nutritive; and we accord- 
ingly find those persons addicted to such 
potations are in general fat. The addition 
of the hop increases the value of ale, by the 
grateful stimulus which it imparts, and in 
some measure redeems it from those vices 
with which it might otherwise be charged. 
To those, therefore, whose diet is not very 
nutritive, ale may be considered not only as 
an innocent, but as a salubrious article; and 
happy is that country whose labouring classes 
prefer such a beverage to the mischievous 
potations of ardent spirit ! 

These remarks, however, cannot apply to 
those classes of the community who “ fare 
sumptuously every day.” They will not 
require a nutritive potation of such a cha. 
racter: and light wines have, accordingly, 
in these days of luxury, very properly super- 
seded its use: but I am not disposed 
to extend this remark to its more humble 
companion, table beer. I regard its dis- 
missal from the tables of the great as a 
matter of regret; its slight but invigorating 
bitter is much better adapted to promote 
digestion than its more costly substitutes. 
Sydenham always took a glass of small beer 
at his meals, and he considered it a preser- 
vative against gravel, There existed, fora 
long time, a strong prejudice against hops, 
which were considered as “ pernicious 
weeds ;” but it is now generally admitted 
that they constitute the most valuable ingre- 
dient in malt liquors. Independent of the 
flavour and tonic virtues which they com- 
municate, they precipitate, by means of 
their astringent principle, the vegetable muci- 
lage, and thus remove from the beer the 
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active principle of its fermentation. _With- 
out hops, therefore, we must either drink 
our mait liquors new and ropy, or old and 
sour.” 

The following is extracted from the 
‘* Pharmacologia,” by the same physician : 
—‘ The great superiority of the hop, as an 
ingredient in our malt liquors, depends 
upon the fact of its containing within itself 
several distinct and independent elements of 
activity, which the other bitter herbs that 
have at different times been employed as 
its substitute, do not possess. The philo- 
sophy of its operation may be adduced as 
a striking illustration of the present subject : 
first, then, it contains a bitter principle, 
which imparts to the beverage a tonic quality 
and an agreeable flavour ; while at the same 
time an aromatic ingredient adds a warm and 
stimulant property, and modifies the bitter- 
ness. The hop, moreover, contains an 
astringent ingredient (tannin and gallic 
acid, ) the effects of which are to precipitate 
the vegetable mucilage, and thus to remove 
from the beer the active principle of its 
fermentation; every attempt therefore to 
substitute an ordinary bitter for that ofthe hop, 
must necessarily fail, unless a compound can 
be so artfully constructed as to contain, in 
due proportions, the principles of bitterness, 
astringency, and aroma. Quassia must 
therefore necessarily prove but a sorry sub- 
stitute ; it will impart bitterness enough, but 
it will not modify by agreeable aroma ; apd, 
as it contains no astringent principle, it 
will fail in precipitating the vegetable 
mucilage or gluten; in consequence ' of 
which, the beer so manufactured will be in 
a perpetual state of fermentation until it is 
entirely spoiled.” 

—_—~ ———_ 


RELIGIOUS SPUNGING. 
(From an American Paper.) 


Tuere is a practice prevalent in our coun- 
try, and, if we have been rightly informed, 
it is not altogether unknown in Engiand, 
which appears both unjust and disgraceful ; 
I allude to a species of religious mendicity, 
which many well-meaning persons adopt, 
who, on leaving their homes for the pro- 
motion of their private business, spunge 
their living out of their acquaintances, or no 
acquaintances, among the members of the 
church to which they belong. This is 
more particularly the case with persons who 
travel for the purpose of obtaining sub- 
scribers for religious works, or for peddling 
religious books. These persons, it is be- 
lieved, would not go out, were it not for the 
hope of personal gain. Their business then 
is for their own profit, just as much as 
L 170.—VOL. xv. 
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as tin pediars, or 
employment. Now, 
id that this ing is both 
disgraceful and unjust. is di 

ful, I need no farther proof than to quote 
Webster's definition of the verb to Spunge : 
“To gain by mean arts, by intrusion or 
hanging on;” “a hanger on.” That it is 
unjust, I think is — clear; for it is 
taking advantage of the hospitality of man- 
kind, to get a living, while pursuing busi- 
ness for their own private gain. Ido not 
hesitate to ‘pronounce the money saved in 
this way unjust gain. Families do not wish 
to be intruded upon in this way by strangers. 
I have heard many remarks on this subject, 
which I forbear to mention, in hopes that 
what has been said will be sufficient to 

put a oP this disgraceful practice. 
“ Love, THAT WORKETH NO ILL TO 

HIS NEIGHBOUR.” 


United States, Oct. 10, 1831. 
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GOOD WIVES AND GOOD HUSBANDS. 


Goop wives and good husbands are essen. 
tial to social happiness and public morals. 
From them infancy derives its first impres- 
sions, youth its morals and society the 
character of his members. On them rest 


in a very high degree the pillars of human 


happiness. Moral or social delinquencies 
in them invariably exert, to a greater or less 
extent, a pernicious influence upon others, 
and not unfrequently give the hue of impiety 
to the moral complexion of succeeding gene- 
rations. But if our views are bounded by 
considerations alone, as there is no 
Telation so intimate as that of husband and 
wife, so there is none on which the best 
interests of mankind are so much depending. 
The following characteristics of a good wife 
and a good husband are extracted from the 
Rev. James Moore—(Christian Guardian. ) 
A good Wife.—The good wife is one who, 
ever mindful of the solemn contract she 
has entered into, is strictly and conscientious- 
ly virtuous, constant, and faithful to her 
husband ; chaste, pure, and unblemished 
in’ every thought, word, and deed: she is 
humble and modest from reason and con- 
viction, submissive from choice, and obedi- 
ent from inclination ; whet she acquires by 
love and tenderness, she preserves by pru- 
dence and discretion: she makes it her 
business to serve, and her pleasure to 
oblige her husband, as conscious that every 
thing which promotes his happiness must 
in the end contribute to her own: her tender- 
ness relieves his cares; her affection softens 
his distress ; her good humour and compla- 


PHILOSOPHER. 


cency lessen and subdue his afflictions : 
‘* She openeth her mouth,” as Solomon says, 
“with wisdom, and her tongue is the law 
of kindness : she looketh well to the ways of 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness : her children rise up, and call her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.” Lastly, as a good pious Christian, she 
looks up with an eye of gratitude to the 
great Dispenser and Disposer of all things, 
to the Husband of the widow, and Father of 
the fatherless, entreating his divine favour 
and assistance in this and every other moral 
and religious duty ; well satisfied that, if she 
duly and punctually discharges her several 
offices and relations in this life, she shall be 
blessed and rewarded for it in another. 

To conclude, therefore, in the language 
of Solomon, addressed to the good and 
virtuous wife: Favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vaiti; but the woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.” “ Fear not, 
for thou shalt not be ashamed; neither be 
thou confounded; for thy Maker is thy 
husband, the Lord of hosts is his name.” 

A good Husband.—The good husband 
is one who, wedded not. by interest but 
by choice, is constant as well from incli- 
nation as from principle : he treats his wife 
with delicacy as a woman, with tenderness 
as a friend :’ he attributes her folly to her 
weakness, her imprudence to her inadver- 
tency ; he passes them over therefore with 
good nature, and pardons them with indul- 
gence : all his care and industry are employ- 
ed for her welfare; ali his strength and 
power are exerted for her support and pro- 
tection ; he is more anxious to preserve his 
own character and reputation, because her’s 
is blended with it: lastly, the good husband 
is pious and religious, that he may animate 
her faith by practice, and enforce the 
precepts of Christianity by his own example ; 
that, as they join to promote each others 
happiness im this world, they may unite to 
insure eternal joy and felicity in that which 
is to come, 


= 
HISTORY OF A PHILOSOPHER, 


A GENTLEMAN of a liberal education had, 
according to the fashion of the times, indulg- 
ed himself, some years ago, in speculations 
on the improvement of the human race, and 
the perfectibility of man. By long, deep, 
and solitary meditations on these subjects, 
his mind became unsettled, and his reason 
gave way. He seemed to bimselfto want 
nothing but power, to make ‘mankind 
happy ; and at length he became corivineed 
that he had a right to that power.’ The 
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INCIDENTS IN THE 


consequence of this rendered it necessary to 
confine him ; and about two years afterwards 
he was removed by his friends from the 
situation in which he was originally fixed, 
and placed under my care. At the time of 
which I speak, he was become perfectly 
calm : he was on general subjects rational, 
and on every subject acute ; but the original 
hallucinations were as fixed as ever. In oc- 
casional discussions of his visionary projects, 
I had urged, of my owp suggestion, the 
objection, that when men me so happy 
as he proposed to make them, they would 
increase too fast for the limits of the earth, 
He felt the’force of this; and after much me- 
ditation, proposed a scheme for enlarging 
the surface of the globe, and a project for 
an act of parliament for this purpose, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Pitt, very well ex- 
pressed and seriously meant, but which, if 
published, would appear satirical and lu- 
dicrous in a highdegree. 

Having had occasion to mention his 
situation to his brother, a man of letters, 
he proposed that an experiment should be 
ped of putting the ph edition of Mal- 
thus’s essay into his hands; to which I 
assented. It was given him last autumn, 
and he read it with the utmost avidity 
and seeming attention. In my visits, I did 
not mention the subject to him, but desired 
the keeper to watch him narrowly. Afier 
finishing the persual, he got pen, ink, and 
paper, and sat down, seemingly with an 
intention to answer it, or to write notes upon 
it; but he did not finish a single sentence, 
though he began many. He then sat down 
to read the book again aloud, and finished 
his second persual in a few days, not omit- 
ting a single word, but stopping at times, 
and apparently bewildered. I now spoke 
to him, and introduced the subject ; but he 
was sullen and impatient. He became very 
thoughtful, walked at a great pace in his 
airing ground, and stopped occasionally to 
write, if I may so speak, words, but more 
frequently numbers, with a switch in the 
sand. These he obliterated as I approached 
him, This continued some days, and he 
appeared to grow less thoughtful; but his 
mind had taken a melancholy turn, One 
afternoon he retired into his room, on the 
pretence of drowsiness. The keeper called 
him in a few hours, but he did not answer. 
He entered, and found the sleep he had 
fallen into was the sleep of death. He had 
“ shuffled off his mortal coil.” *  * 

Ihave no doubt that he perceived suf- 
ficiently the force of Malthus's argument, 
to see the wreck of all his castle-building, 
and that this produced the melancholy 
catastrophe.— Memoirs of Dr. Currie. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A RASCAL. 
“ His name is never heard.” 

Late one evening a packet of letters just 
arrived by the English mail, was handed 
to Mynheer Von Kapell, a merchant of 
Hamburgh.—His h clerk awaited, as 
usual, for any orders which might arise 
from their contents; and was not a little 
surprised to observe the brow of his wealthy 
employer suddenly clouded; again and 
again he perused the letter he held, at last 
audibly giving vent to his feelings :— 

“ Donder and blitzen !” he burst forth, 
“but this is a shock—who would have 
thought it? The house of Bennett and 
Ford to be shaken thus! What is to be 
done ?” ; 

“‘ Bennett and Ford failed!” cried the 
astonished clerk. 

“ Failed! not so bad as that; but they are 
in deep distress, and have suffered a heavy 
loss; but read, good Yansen! and let me 
have your advice !” 

The clerk read as follows ; 

London, August 21. 
“« Most respected Friend. 

“Yours of the 5th instant came safe 
to hand, and will meet prompt attention, 
We have to inform you, with deep regret, 
that a son of a trust-worthy cashier of this 
long-established house has absconded, taking 
with him bills accepted by our firm to a 
large amount, as per margin; and a consi- 
derable sum in cash. We have been able 
to trace the misguided young man to a ship 
bound for Holland, and we think it probable 
he may visit Hambargh, (where our name is 
so well known, and, we er so highly 
respected,) for the converting 
these | bills into cash. He is a tall, hand- 
some youth, about five feet eleven inches, 
with dark hair and eyes; speaks French 
and German well ; and was dressed in deep 
mourning, in consequence of the recent 
death of his mother. If you should be able 
to find him, we have to request you will 
use your utmost endeavours to regain pos- 
session of the bills named in the margin; 
but, as we have a high respect for the father 
of the unfortunate young man, we will fur- 
ther thank you to procure for him opel 
on board the first vessel sailing for via, 

aying the expense of his voyage, and givi 
fim the sum of two hundred louis dor 
which you will place to our account current, 
on condition he does not attempt to 
revisit England until he receives permissi 
so to do. ' 

“ We are, most respected friend, your 
obedient servants, 

“ Bennett, Forp, & Co.” 

“ Mynheer Von Kapell.” 
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** My life on’t, said Yansen, tis the very 
lad I saw this day, walking up and down 
in front of the Exchange, who appeared 
half out of his wits: looking anxiously for 
some particular object, yet shunning general 
observation : his person answers the descrip- 
tion.” 

“That’s fortunate,” said the merchant, 
“ you must devote the morrow to search for 
him: bring him to me, if possible, and I'll 
do my utmost to serve my excellent friends 
Bennett and Ford of London.” 

Early next morning, Yansen went to the 
Exchange, and kept an anxious watch for 
many hours in vain: he was returning hope- 
less, when he saw the identical youth 
coming out of the door of a Jew money- 
changer: he brushed hastily past him, ex- 
claiming, “The unconscionable scoundrel ! 
seventy per cent. for bills on the best house 
in England !” 

Yansen approached him. ‘“ Young gen- 
tleman,” said he in a very mild tone, “ you 
appear to have met with some disappoint- 
ment from that griping wretch, Levi. If 
you have any busitiess to transact, my 
house is close by ; I shall*be happy to treat 
with you.” . 

“ Willingly,” replied the youth, “the 
sooner the better. I must leave Hamburgh 
at daybreak.” 

The clerk led him to the house of the 
merchant, and he entered it by a small side. 
door, desiring the young man to be seated, 
whilst he gave some directions. In a few 
minutes he reappeared, bringing Von Kapell 
with him. The worthy Hamburgher having 
no talent for a round-about way of doing 
business, said bluntly, “So, Mynheer! we 
are well met ; it will be useless to attempt 
disguise with me; look but at this! and he 
=. his hand the letter he had the night 

re received. 

Overwhelmed with consternation, the 
young man fell at his feet. 

“Oh!” he cried, “Iam lost for ever— 
my father—my indulgent—my honourable 
father is heart-broken and disgraced by my 
villany. My mother—!” here he became 
nearly inaudible, and he hid his face with 
his hands —“ you,” he continued, “are 

red all participation in the agony your 
wreached Bh ye suffering.” , 

“ Boy, boy—” said the merchant, raising 
him, and quite melted at this show of peni- 
tence, “ listen to me—are the bills safe? if 
so, you may. still hope—” 

“ They ” eagerly exclaimed the 
—* “how fortunate that I did not 

isten to the offers of that rapacious Jew. 
Here, Sir, take them, I implore you,” 
pulling from his breast a large pocket- 


book ; “they are untouched—Spare but 
my life, and I will yet atone—Oh! spare 
me from a shameful death.” 

There was a pause, broken at last by 
Yansen saying significantly to his employers 
“ as per margin.” 

The merchant turned to the unhappy 
young man, “ Take heart,” said he, 
“ Wenn die noth ist amgroszten die hulfe 
ist am nachsten.” *—There’s an old Ger- 
man proverb for you! Sit down, and 
hear what I have to say: I think myself 
not a little fortunate in so soon being able to 
fulfil the wishes of my English correspond- 
ents; your natural alarm did not suffer 
you to finish their letter: you will per- 
ceive how generously they mean to act ; 
the credit of their house is saved, and 
they intend not to punish you. Read, 
read, and a bottle or two of my old 
Heidelburgh hock :—trouble always makes 
me thirsty — three glasses, my good 
Yansen.” 

Again the young Englishman hid his 
face, and sighed convulsively, “I do not 
deserve this lenity,” said he, “ my excellent 
father! this is a tribute to your virtue.” 

Von Kapell left his guest's reflections 
undisturbed, till a servant entered, who 
placed refreshments. on a_ well-polished 
oak table. When she retired, he resumed— 

“And now what tempted you io play 
the runaway ?” swallowing the term 
he had intended to use—‘‘ was it for the 
wenches, or the dicing tables ?” 

“Spare me, most kind and worthy sir, 
I entreat you—to my father I will make 
full confession of all my faults, but he must 
be the first to know the origin of my 
crimes.” 

“ Well, well, take another glass of wine, 
you shall stay in my house till we can find 
a passage for you. It was but last night 
my good ship Christine sailed for Batavia, 
and—” 

“Under favour,” interrupted Yansen, 
“she has not left the harbour, the wind 
blew too fresh for her to venture on crossing 
the sand-banks at night, and it is now only 
shifting round a point or two.” 

“You are lucky, youngster,” quickly 
added the merchant; “the Christine has 
noble accommodations, and you shall go on 
board this evening. Put these in the chest, 
good Yansen,” handing him the bills,— 
“count me out the two hundred louis d’ors 
the boy is to have, Come, man, finish your 
meal ; for I see,” said he, regarding a vane 
on the gable of an opposite house, “ you 
have no time to lose.” 

The meal was finished—the money given 
~* When things are at the worst, they must merd. 
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—the worthy merchant adding as much 
advice as the brief space would permit. 
The Briton was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude, promised amendment, and return- 
ed the warm grasp of Von Kapell, unable 
to speak for his tears. Yansen accom- 
panied him on board, gave the owner’s 
most particular charge to the skipper, to pay 
his passenger every attention on the voyage. 
The vessel cleared the harbour—was in a 
few hours out of sight—and the next 
morning, Mynheer Von Kapell wrote to 
London a full account of the transaction, 
returning the bills he had so fortunately 
discovered, ° + 

In less than a fortnight, the good old 
German received the following letter :— 

“ Sir—We have to inform you, that we 
never lost the bills sent in your last favour 
every one of which is fabricated, and our 
acceptance forged. Our cashier has no son, 
nor has he lost a wife. We are sincerely 
grieved that your friendly feeling towards our 
house should* have led you to listen to so 
palpable a cheat. 

“We remain, with great respect, yours, 

“ Bennett, Forp, & Co.” 


“P.S. If you should ever again hear of 


the person you have at your own expense 
sent to Batavia, we shall be glad to know.” 
* . . 


What can be said of the good old Ger- 
man’s feelings, but that they may “ be more 
easily conceived than described !”— 


New York Weekly Messenger, 1832. 
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CURIOUS FACTS RESPECTING THE CUKOO. 


Tue cuckoo never builds a nest for herself, 
but drops her eggs into the habitation of 
another, to whom it confides the care of 
bringing forth its progeny. This kindness, 
it was formerly, and in many places is 
still believed, the young cuckoo repays by 
devouring its fostering mother. But this 
certainly is an error. The disappearance of 
the foster-nestlings from the nest in which a 
cuckoo is hatched, is more satisfactorily 
accounted for by the observations of the 
late Dr. Jenner, to whom the world was 
indebted for the inestimable discovery of 
vaccination. 

“On the 18th of June, 1787,” says he, 
“I examined the nest of a hedge-sparrow, 
(aecentor modularis) which then contained 
a cuckoo’s, and three hedge-sparrows’ eggs. 
On examining it the day following, the bird 
had hatched ; but the nest then contained 
only a young cuckoo and one hedge-sparrow. 
The nest was placed so near the extremity of 
a hedge, that I could distinctly see what was 
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going forward in it; and, to my great 
astonishment, I saw the young cuckoo, 
though so lately hatched, in the act of turning 
out the young hedge-sparrow.The mode of 
accomplishing this was very curious: the little 
animal, with the assistance of its ramp and 
wings, contrived to get the bird upon its 
back, and, making a lodgment for its burden 
by elevating its elbows, clambered back- 
wards with it up the side of the nest till it 
reached the top, where, resting for a moment, 
it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite 
disengaged it from the nest. It remained 
in this situation for a short time, feeling 
about with the extremities of its wings, as 
if to be convinced whether the business was 
properly executed, and then dropped into 
the nest again, With these, the extremities 
of its wings, I have often seen it examine, 
as it were an egg and nestling before it began 
its operations; and the nice sensibilities 
which these parts seem to possess, seemed 
sufficiently to compensate the want of sight, 
which as yet it was destitute of. I after- 
wards put in an egg, and this, by a similar 
process, was conveyed to the edge of the nest, 
and thrown out. These experiments I have 
since repeated several times, in different nests, 
and have always found the young cuckoo 
disposed to act in the same manner. In 
climbing up the nest, it sometimes drops its 
burden, and thus is foiled in its endeavours; 
but, after a little respite, the work is resum- 
ed, and goes on almost incessantly till it is 
effected. The singularity of its shape is 
well adapted to these purposes; for, dif- 
ferent from other newly-hatched birds, its 
back, from the shoulders downwards, is very 
broad, with a considerable depression in the 
middle. This depression seems formed by 
nature for the design of giving a more secure 
lodgment to the egg of the hedge-sparrow, 
or its young one, when the young cuckoo is 
employed in removing either of them from 
the nest. When it is about twelve days old, 
this cavity is filled up, and then the back 
assumes the shape of nestling birds in gene- 
ral.” It sometimes happens (which dis- 
proves Pliny’s statement) that two cuckoos’ 
eggs are deposited in the same nest, and 
then the young produced from one of them 
must inevitably perish. Two cuckoos and 
one hedge-sparrow were hatched in the same 
nest, and one hedge-sparrow’s egy remained 
unhatched. In a few hours afterwards, a 
contest began between the cuckoos, for the 
possession of the nest; which continued 
undetermined until the next afternoon, wher 
one of them, which was somewhat superior 
in size, turned out the other, together with 
the young hedge-sparrow and the unhatched 
egg. The combatants alternately appeared 
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to have the advantage, as each carried the 
other several times to the top of the nest, 
and then sunk down again, oppressed by 
the weight of the burden; till at length, 
after various efforts, the strongest prevailed 
and was afterwards brought up by the hedye- 
sparrow.— Architecture of Birds. 


a 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THe mean temperature of December was 
43.65 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
The maximum, which was 56 degrees, oc- 
curred on the ist, when the direction of the 
wind was south-westerly ; and the minimum 
of 33 degrees took place on the 28th, with 
a north-easterly wind. The range of the 
thermometer was 23 degrees, and the pre- 
vailing wind south-west, The direction of 
the wind has been south-westerly 11} days, 
westerly 64; north-westerly 33; northerly 
3}; southerly 24; north-easterly 2; south- 
easterly 1; and easterly 4. 

Rain has fallen on 16 days, and 9 have 
been accompanied with wind. Fog was 
noticed on the 8th, 9th, 27th, and 28th, and 
hoar frost on the 16th, 19th, and 20th; on 
the latter morning some slight icy efflo- 
rescences were observed on the windows 
which had a northern aspect. The even- 
ing of the 2d was distinguished by a very 
severe siorm of thunder and hail, which 
was accompanied with a violent gale from 
the south-west: on the Ist the thermometer 
rose to 57 degrees, and on this day it stood 
at 55 degrees about noon: the storm did 
considerable mischief in its passage over 
eg ing, Sa te Bromley, Greenwich, 


In Blackwall Reach, the lightning struck 
the mast of the Jubilee, a Gravesend sailing 
vessel which was coming up the river, and 
shivered it to pieces, it also carried away 
a great portion of the bulwarks: the pas- 
sengers were fortunately below, and no one 
was hurt. The lightning also struck the 
new church which is building at Leyton- 
stone, in Essex, A very considerable gale 
from the south-west was noticed on the 25th ; 
on the evening of the 26th a faint appear- 
ance of the Aurora Borealis was seen ; rime 
frost occurred on the morning of the 26th ; 
and snow was first observed this season on 
the morning of the 31st. 

The mean temperature of December, 
from the observations of 1830, 1831, and 
1832, is 40.9 degrees. The maximum of 
56 degrees was noticed on the 9th in 1832, 
and also jn 1831; and the minimum of 
19 degrees was observed on the 25th in 
1830: the range of the thermometer is con- 
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sequently 37 degrees. The prevailing wind 
is south-west ; and the nedlon of the wind 
during the three Decembers, collectively, 
has been south-westerly 27} days ; westerly 
17}; north-westerly 14}; easterly 8}; north- 
easterly 8; southerly 6}; northerly 53; 
and south-easterly 5. 





POETRY. 


[Por the Imperial.] 


LINES INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE REV. RICHARD WATSON. 


BY JOSHUA MARSDEN. 
“ He taught us how to live ; and, oh, too high 


A price for knowledge, taught us how to die!” 
— Tickle. 


“Comer, sister spirit, quit the house of clay!” 
I heard, or thought I heard, an angel say: 
For grace and glory but a line divide ; 

He pass’d it, and is on the heavenly side. 
Not unawares the mortal nuncio came, 

A wasted life, a frail and sickly frame, 

To constant study faded night and day, 
Sow’d thick the seeds of premature decay. 


But ere the spirit soar’d to climes above, 

Faith, Hope, and Charity a chaplet wove ; 
Hence, calm in death, he sweetly closed his eyes, 
To open them on beatific joys. 


Say, warriors, who on honour’s bed repose, 
Have ye so sweet a hope, so mild a close? 
Say, sages, have philosophers a trust 

In cov’nant love! when dust returns to dust? 


Go to, ye mighty kings in purple deckt! 
Does death the or the crown respect? 
Watson was in faith, in peace divine, 
Ye pass away, and dying, leave no sign. 


Ye sacred pastors, whether by the mount 

Of holy vision, or Siloa’s fount, 

Ye rove in prayerful musing, mourn the loss 

Of him who wreath’d in flowers the creed and cross. . 


Ye churches call’d Wesleyan from your chief, 
Drop tender tears, but not in hopeless grief! 
Watson is , soothe your needless fears, 
He soars to , While ye sow in tears ! 


Weep, Africa! for thou hast lost a chief 

Who spread a shield on all thy realms of grief, 
And wrote, and preached, and pleaded for the slave, 
That freedom’s flag o’er all thy coast might wave. 


Ye Christian Missions, spreading every shore, 
From palmy Ind’ to piny Labrador ; 

He made your cause by sympathy his own, 
And stretch’d his line of love from zone to zone. 
Ye different sects, in Christ your centre join’d, 
Revere the man of philanthropic mind; 


Slave to no owe the friend of all, 
Whether of Apollos, Cephas, Paul. 
But what is life, if those di: h’d most, 
With all that man exalts, or mind can boast, 


Pade thus at Fifty-two, a flower, a leaf! 
And leave us no companion but our grief? 


We saw his rich exuberance of thought ; 
We felt the eloquence of all he taught; 
But soon the lustre passes from our sight, 
Lost in the brightness of celestial light. 


His mind, that shed its fragrance all around, 
And made the 

Was like ac 

But death has broke it, the perfume is spill’d. 
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‘atson, whose tife and writings gave delight, 
with wit so 8) , rich, and recondite ; 


No more sh: ay’s festival with flowers 
From Zion’s hill, or wisdom’s rosy bowers. 

we more than meet to man allow’d, 
And conceal’d the htness with a cloud: 


The star is set that led to Bethlehem’s plains, 
But Christ, the church’s Head, for ever reigns! 


But shall this lustre, lighted at the skies, 

In death’s horizon sink no more to rise? 

No, “being dead he speaketh :” read his page, 
It charms the church, and shall, from age to age! 


The cross with all its furniture of love, 

And covenants sign’d and seal’d,—the Lamb,—the 
Dove, 4 

Made more symphenious in his ravish’d ears 

Than Mammon’s lyre, or music of the spheres. 


He touch'd this chord with such a master’s hand, 
It thrill’d through many a pulpit in the land, 
And gave us back with rapture unexpress’d, 
Truth’s image, fair engraven on our breast. 


But silent is the oracle :—no more 

Shall eager thousands crowd the temple door ; 
Entranc’d to hear his eloquence, they hung 
With silent wonder on his tuneful tongue. 


Walsall. 
——— 


PROCRASTINATION. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, OF HARTFORD, 
AMERICA. 


“ Go thy way for this time ; when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee.” 


Aone he sat, and wept. That very night 

The ambassador of God, with earnest zeal 

Of eloquence had warned him to repent, 

And, like the Roman at Drusilla’s side, 

Hearing the truth, he trembled. Conscience wrought, 
Yet sin allured. The struggle shook him sore. 
The dim lamp waned—the hour of midnight tolled; 
Prayer sought for entrance, but the heart had closed 
Its diamond valve. He threw him on his couch, 
And bade the Spirit of his God anor. 

——But there was war within him, and he sighed— 
‘Depart not utterly, thou Blessed One! 

Return when youth is past, and make my soul 


For ever thine.” 
With kindling brow he trod 
The haunts of pleasure, while the viol’s voice, 
And Beauty’s smile, his joyous pulses woke. 
To Love he knelt, and on his brow she hung 
Her freshest myrtle-wreath.—For gold he sought, 
And winged Wealth indulged him, till the world 
Pronounced him happy. Manhood’s vigorous prime 
Swelled to its climax, and his busy days 
And restless nights swept like a tide away. 
Care struck root around him, and each shoot, 
Still striking earthward, like the Indian tree, 
Shut out with woven shades the eye of Heaven, 
When, lo! a message from the Crucified— 
“ Look unto me, and live.” Pausing, he spake 
Of weariness, and haste, and want of time, 
And duty to his children, and besought 
A longer space to do the work of heaven. 
—+ God spake aguin, when Age had shed its snows 
es, hand 





On his wan tem: and the 
Shrank from -gathering. But the rigid chain 
Of Habit bound him, and he stiil implored 
A more convenient ca 
“See, my step 


Is firm and free—my unquench’d eye delights 

Fhe mah ey pleasant page —_ life with me 
lor many years. In the — 

Of lingering sickness, I can better fit 

For vast eternity.” 

Disease approached. 





Amd Reason fled. The maniac strove with Death, 
And 
Till 


ppled like a fiend, with shrieks and cries, 
smote his eye-balls, and thick ice 
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Closed in around his heart- . The poor clay 
Lay vanquished and distorted. t the soul—, 
The soul, whose promised season never came 

To hearken to its Maker's call, had gone 

To weigh His sufferance with its own abuse, 

And bide the audit. 


a 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


RIcHLy array’d, in gorgeous robes of state, 
With haughty mien enthron’d, Belshazzar sits ; 
A crown of gold adorns his princely brow ; 
With stately grasp, the sceptre’s form he holds; 
Th’ encircling scarf, with folds of richer hue, 
Descends, and at his feet itself expends. : 
“ Call in the nobles of the land,” he cries ; 

‘* Bring hither all my officers of state, 

And let us feast the soul with ease and pomp. 
In haste prepare the banquet, for, this day, 

I, with my nobles, courtiers, and wives, 

Will set apart for mirth, and revelries. 

Prepare the sacred vessels of the temple, 

And bring them hither to the banquet hall, 
And let us quaff the cool refreshing draught, 
Made better by their sacred properties.” 


And now, behold, the hall is fill’d with guests ; 
Made glad with wine, each soul is lifted high ; 
With joy unknown before, each heart rebounds ; 
But, lo! what sight immortal strikes the eye! 
What words of unknown tongue, burst on the sight! 
What goodly forms, break the astounded view ! 
The distant thunder rolls, the lightning darts ; 
Behold the gath’ring clouds, in yonder skies, 
Big with thy fate, and bursting with revenge ! 
And now, Belshazzar, great in hellish deeds, 
Behold, and read thy awful condemnation, 
Written with the finger of thy slighted Judge! 
Well may’st thou tremble, and, in despair, 
Recall the broken vows made to thy God. 

Those vows, alas! will now avail thee nought ; 
Thy fate is seal’d; and ne’er will He who 

Fixed thy doom, recall the sentence more. 


Nov. 15, 1832. W. Magsuatet. 
—_——— 


BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


My native home is dear to me, 
The soil on which I grew: 

And dear is that old fashion’d tree, 
From whence the eagle glew. 


I love to climb that lofty rock 
From whence the wide, wide sea, 

With all its countless finny stock 
Is there display’d to me. 


I love to range along the beach 
When the rough winds do roar, 

And smile to see it cannot reach 
The youth along its shore. 


I love to walk that lonely dell, 
Where wild flowers sweetly blow, 

And there in contemplation dwell, 
Of all things here below. 


Or, in yon shady wood to be, 
Where birds do sweetly sing : 

Their love-songs on each verdant tree, 
Till all the valleys ring. 


Or, poring o'er yon river's brink, 
here fishes swiftly glide 
Muse on life’s vanity, and think 
How rapid time does stride. 


Then with the smiling infant play, 
And lull its froward mind : 

Or spirit on the young and gay, 
To benefit mankind. 


And may I ever useful prove, 
Along life’s thorny read : 
Teaching both young and old to love 
And practise all that’s good. ar 
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HEAVEN. 
BY W. P. SPARKS. 
THER: is a land—a happy land, 
Where blessed wel 


spirits dwell, 

How pure its light, how deep its joy, 
No mortal tongue can tell! 

A peaceful clime,—a Sabbath shore, 
A heaven, and a rest— 

Where weary travellers may go 
To be for ever blest! 


A place of holiness and love,— 
Of rapture and delight ; 

Where hope is ripened into bliss, 
And faith is lost in sight! 


A land of hills and valleys green, 
Of never-clouded sky, 

Where joy for ever is serene, 
And all is melody! 


A land of sun and summer air, 
Where flowers unfading blow, 

Water’d by streams of glorious grace, 
Which all around them flow! 


A land where wearied ones may meet, 
And meet to part no more, 

A land where sorrow never comes, 
And farewell sounds are o’er: 


The mother there may meet her child, 
And clasp it to her breast ; 

The bands of friendship strengthen there, 
And sinless love is blest! 


A land where sickness is unknown, 
And grief no more is sad ; 

A land where beauty is unstain’d, 
And mourning souls are glad. 


Death and the grave are dark no more, 
And not a soul can die ; 

For Jesus is its living Head, 
Its time—eternity ! 


’Tis there Immanuel has gained 
An everlasting throne ; 

His face, the sun which beams to bless— 
His light—its light alone ! 


’Tis he who bought that land for us, 
By pains none else e’er knew, 

And if we here his precepts love, 
There we shall see him too! 


—— 


IMITATION OF POPE’S ODE ON SOLITUDE. 


Happy the man whose wish and care, 
Not sordid wealth, or acres bound ; 
Whose soul aspires to breathe the air 
Of Zion’s ground : 


Who with the hungry shares his bread, 
Supplies the naked with attire ; 
In scorching heat provides them shade ; 
In winter, fire: 


Who pours the holy light of truth 
On dark’ned and benighted minds ; 
And strives to loose th’ adult and youth, 
Whom Satan binds : 


Labour with study, who combines, 
Together mixt—sweet recreation ; 
And prayer and praise devoutly joins 
With meditation. 


Thus walking with his God, he binds 
The wreath that never shall decay ; 


And in eternal en finds 
ope’s cheering ray! 


So may I live—for kindness known ; 
Nor unlamented would I die ; 
But let the poor—not flatt’ring stone— 
Tell where I lie! 





AFFECTION. 
(a PACT.) 


Ow the lone couch secure, young Melville lay, 

And in his bosom breathed a pemyee child ; 

Yet while he slept, his soul was winged away, 

And death had stiffened while the features smiled. 
Oh, cruel dart! in one short moment spoiled 

Are all our dearest hopes. The boy awoke 

In night with dreary horrors black and wild, 
Unconscious of the agonizing stroke 

Which princes feel, nor mighty monarchs can revoke. 


He trembling felt the clay-cold stiffened grasp, 
That clung around him ’gainst his little will ; 

Then gently tried to loose the iron clasp, 

His pale frame shuddering with an icy chill, 

While demons gazed to saturate their fill. 

“*O father! move your hand—it is so cold;” 

Yet in the firm embrace it tightened still, 

And the pale corpse would in its silence fold, 

Nor sweet affection cease the blooming child to hold. 


Beaconsfield. J.A.B. 


Review.—The Works of Robert Hall, 
A.M., with a Brief Memoir of his 
Life. By Dr. Gregory ; and Obser- 
vations on his Character as a Preacher; 
by John Foster. Vol. V1. 8vo. pp. 690. 
Holdsworth and Ball, London. 1833. 


No other volume in this excellent series 
either excited so much expectation on its 
announcement, or afforded so much grati- 
fication to the reader on its appearance, as 
this that is now before us. These effects 
have in no small degree been produced by 
the nature of its contents, for every one 
feels an interest in what is detailed in nar- 
rative, and is pleased to behold a develop- 
ment of intellectual character. 

Of this large volume, the latter portion 
comprises twenty-one sermons, delivered 
on various subjects and occasions; but as 
in their general character they bear a strong 
resemblance to many others already pre- 
sented to the public, they display nothing 
to arrest particular attention. In every one, 
the same commanding eloquence, the same 
expansion of intellectual power, the same 
acuteness of investigation, and the same 
fervour of piety, are alike conspicuous, and 
fully entitle them to a place among the 
works of their celebrated author. 

The former part, however, which com- 
prises a biographical sketch of Mr, Hall’s 
life, may on this account be expected to 
excite a deeper interest, as every person 
wishes to behold the portraiture of a man 
who shines in all his compositions with 
such distinguished lustre. 

Jt would appear from some prefatory 
observations, that the development of Mr. 
Hall's intellectual character, had been con- 
signed to the well-known talents, and ele- 
gant pen of Sir James Mackintosh, and in 
this expectation the public were fully satis- 
fied to confide. The imperious hand of 
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death, however, interposed between the 
design and its execution, and numbered 
the intended biographer with the subject 
of his memoir. ith calculations thus 
defeated, and movements paralyzed, a con- 
siderable delay took place. At length the 
arduous task devolved on Dr. Gregory, to 
whose exertions and talents we are indebted 
for the sketch before us. 

There can be no doubt that Sir James 
Mackintosh was every way qualified to 
give an able development of Mr. Hall’s 
intellectual character. They had been fel- 
low-students for a considerable time, and 
had acquired each other’s confidence ; their 
researches were profound and unremitting, 
so that, to a cursory observer, their mutual 
energies would ap ar to have been cast 
in the same mould. In their excursions, 
through life, though called to take different 
directions, their kindred nature was always 
apparent. Their friendship was warm and 
lasting, until death interposed, to terminate 
their earthly intercourse. 

But how much soever it may be regretted 
that Sir James Mackintosh was not per- 
mitted to delineate the intellectual character 
of his friend, the public have much reason 
to rejoice that such an able substitute has 
been found in Dr. Gregory, who, in many 
other respects, was still better qualified to 
do justice to the memory of the deceased. 
The sympathy of religious feeling would 
always enable him to appreciate motives 
that were at times veiled in obscurity, and, 
through the same acute power of discern- 
ment, he would be able more fully to mark 
the bias of his expressions, and to trace 
with clearness, the common tendency of all 
his writings. 

Subjoined to the memoir, are, observa- 
tions on Mr. Hall’s character as a preacher, 
by the Rev. John Foster, well known as the 
author of some justly celebrated essays on 
“Decision of Character,” “A Man writing 
Memoirs of Himself, &c.” From each of 
these branches we shall now proceed to 
give some extracts, not doubting that they 
will afford more pleasure to our readers 
than any thing further we can have to 
offer. 


Robert Hail’s Childhood. 


“* Robert, while an infant, was so delicate and 
feeble, that it was scarcely expected he would reach 
maturity. Until he was two years of age, he could 
neither walk nor talk. He was carried about in the 
arms of a nurse, who was kept for him alone, and 
who was directed to take him close after the plough 
in the field, and at other times to the sheep-pen, 
from a persuasion, very prevalent in the midland 
counties, that the exhalations from newly ploughed 
land, and from sheep in the fold, are salubrious 
and strengthening Adjacent to his father’s dwell- 
ing house was a burial ground; and the nurse, a 
woman of integrity and intelligence, judging from 
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his actions, that he was desirous to learn the mean- 
ing of the inscriptions on the grave-stones, and of 
the various figures carved upon them, managed, by 
the aid of those inscriptions, to teach him the let- 
ters of the alphabet, then to group them into sylla- 
bles and words, and thus, at length, to read and 
speak. No sooner was his tongue loosed by this 
unusual but efficient process, than his advance be- 
came constantly marked. Having acquired the 
ability to speak, his constitutional ardour at once 
appeared. He was incessantly asking questions, 
and became a great and a rapid talker. One day, 
when he was about three years old, on his express- 
ing disapprobation of some person who spoke 
quickly, his mother reminded him that he spoke 
very fast ; ‘No,’ said he, ‘ J only keep at it.’ 

** Like many others who were born in villages, he 
received his first regular instructions (after he left 
his nurse’s arms) at a dame’s school. Dame Scot- 
ton had the honour of being his first professional 
instructor. From her he was transferred to a Mrs. 
Lyley, in the same village. While under their care 
he evinced an extraordinary thirst for knowledge, 
and became 4 collector of books. In the summer 
season, after the school-hours were over, he would 
put his richly prized library, among which was an 
Entick’s Dictionary, into his pinafore, steal into 
the grave yard, (which, from an early and fixed 
association, he regarded as his study,) lie down 
upon the grass, spread his books around him, and 
there remain until the deepening shades of even- 
ing compelled him to retire into the house.”—p, 2. 


Precocity of Intellect. 


* When about six years of age, on starting from 
home on the Monday, it was his practice to take 
with him two or three books from his father’s 
library, that he might read them in the intervals 
between the school hours. The books he selected 
were not those of mere amusement, but such as 
required deep and serious thoughts. The works of 
Jonathan Edwards, for example, were among his 
favourites ; and it is an ascertained fact, that before 
he was nine years of age, he had perused and repe- 
rused, with intense interest, the treatises of that 
profound and extraordinary thinker, on the ‘ Affec- 
tions,’ and ‘on the ‘ Will.” About the same time 
he read, with a like interest, ‘ Butler’s Analogy.’ 
He used to ascribe his early predilection for this 
class of studies, in great measure, to his intimate 
association, in mere childhood, with a tailor, one of 
his father’s congregation, a very shrewd, well- 
informed man, and an acute metaphysician. 
Before he was ten years old, he had written many 
essays, principally on religious subjects ; and often 
invited his brother and sisters to hear him 
preach.”—p. 3. C 


Mr. Hall, at Aberdeen, became acquaint- 
ed with Sir James Mackintosh. 


““When these two eminent men first became 
acquainted, Sir James was in his eighteenth year, 
Mr. Hall about a year older. Sir James described 
Mr. Hall, as attracting notice by a most ingenuous 
and intelligent countenance, by the liveliness of his 
manner, and by such indications of mental activity 
as could not be misinterpreted. His appearance 
was that of health, yet not of robust health ; and he 
often suffered from paroxysms of pain, during 
which he would roll about on the carpet, in the 
utmost agony; but no sooner had the pain subsided, 
than he would resume his part in conversation with 
as much cheerfulness and vivacity as before he had 
been thus interrupted. Sir James said he became 
attached to Mr. Hall, ‘because he could not help 
it.’ There wanted many of the supposed consti- 
tuents of friendship. Their tastes, at the com- 
mencement of their intercourse, were widely difler- 
ent; and upon most of the important topics of 
inquiry, there was no congeniality of sentiment ; 
yet notwithstanding this, the substratum of their 
minds seemed of the same cast, and upon this, Sir 
James thought, the edifice of their mutual regard 
first rested. Yet he, ere long, became fascinated 
by his brilliancy and acumen, in love with his cor- 
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, and ‘awe-struck’ (I think yr 
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at them, and say, ‘ There go 
But the arena in which 
uently was that of morals and 
; furnishing topics of incessant dispu- 
her having ee their weapons by 
often ired to t sands 

fe sea-shore, and still more op a nee to the 
esque scenery on the banks of the Don, above 

the old town, to discuss with eagerness the various 


i 
a 


tation. 





There was scarcely an important position in Berke- 
ley’s Minute Philosopher, in Butler's Analogy, or in 
Edwards on the Will, over which they had not thus 
debated with the utmost intensity. Night after 
night, nay, month after month, for two sessions, 
they met only to study or to dispute; yet no un- 
kindy feeling ensued. d rather 





ded for victory, 
never, so far as he could then judge, did either 
make a voluntary sacrifice of truth, or stoop to 
draw too and fro the serra Noyopayiac, as is too 
often the case with ordinary controvertists. From 
these discussions, and from subsequent meditation 
upea them, Sir James learnt more as to principles 
(such, at least, he assured me, was his deliberate 
conviction) than from all the books he ever read. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hall through life reiterated 
his persuasion, that his friend an intellect 
more analogous to that of Bacon, than any person 
of modern times; and that if he had devoted his 
understanding to metaphysics, instead of 
jw and politics, he would have thrown an unusual 
light upon that intricate but valuable region of in- 
- Such was the cordial, reciprocal testimony 
of two distinguished men. And, in many 
y, I and believe, in ali the 
most essential—it might be truly said of both, ‘as 
face answereth to face in a glass, so does the heart 
of a man to his friend.’” 


On Mr. Hall's belief in the extent of the 
death of Christ, the following passages from 
an appendix, can hardly fail to develop his 
real sentiments :— 


“On informing him, that I had been perplexed 
with doubts as to the extent of the death of Christ, 
and expressing a wish to know his opinion, he re- 
plied, ‘There, Sir, my sentiments give me the ad- 
vantage of you; for on that point I entertain no 

: I believe firmly in general re- 
reach it, and I consider the 
for all men) as the only basis 

that can support the universal offer of the Gospel.’ 
—* But you admit the doctrine of election, which 
necessarily implies limitation. Do you not think 
that election and particular redemption are insepa- 
rably ?’—*‘I believe firmly,’ he rejoined, 
‘in election, but I do not think it involves particu- 
lar ; I consider the sacrifice of Christ as 
an , not only adapted, but intended for ail, 
and as all in a salvable state; as removing 

all to their salvation, except such as arise 
from their own perversity and depravity. But God 
foresaw or knew that none would accept the re- 
medy, merely of themselves, and therefore, by what 
may be regarded as a separate arrangement, he re- 
solved to glorify his mercy, by effectually applying 
7 sonpenaae 3 a —— number of our race, through 
his Holy Spirit. I apprehend, then, 

why Sun clause implied in election, refers 

not to the pa a but to the application of re- 
demption.’ This representation seemed to me, at 
the time, to be encumbered with considerable diffi- 


OF ROBERT HALL. 


hended it. 
H. to 


not many days before, referred. me, in answer toa 
similar question: ‘ Bellamy’s True Religion Deli- 
neated.’ 


“In the course of our conversation respecting 
the extent of Christ’s death, Mr. Hall expatiated at 
considerable length on the number and variety = 
the Scripture expressions, in which it seems to be 
either explicitly asserted or necessarily implied, 
that it was intended not for the elect pan eg 
but for mankind generally, such as ‘the world,’ 
‘all,’ ‘all men,’ ‘every man,’ &c. He made some 
striking remarks on the danger of twisting such 
expressions from their natural and obvious import, 
and on the absurdity of the interpretations put on 
them by some of the advocates of particular re- 
demption. He mentioned, especially, the absur- 
dity of explaining ‘the world,” John iii. 16, to sig- 
nify the elect world, as the text would then teach 
that some of the elect may not believe. He noticed 
farther, that the doctrine of general redemption 
was not only asserted expressly in many texts, but 
pre-supposed in others, such ‘as ‘ Destroy not with 
thy meat,” &c. and ‘ Denying the Lord that bought 
them;’ and that it was incorporated with other 
parts of the Christian system, particularly with the 
universal offers and invitation of the Gospel.”— 
pp. 118. 

If our limits would allow, we should 
gladly give some extracts from those por- 
tions of the biographical sketch, which re- 
late to his residence in Cambridge, in 
Leicester, and in Bristol. But for this 
account, together with the anecdotes and 
incidents with which it is enlivened, we 
must refer to the volume. 

From Mr. Hall’s character as a 


by Mr. Foster, we extract the 


cone. 
lollowing 
, and with these we must take our 
fos of this very interesting volume :— 

‘“* Every cultivated hearer must have been struck 


with admiration of the preacher's mastery of lan- 
guage, a refractory servant to many who have made 


no small efforts to command’ it. I know not whe- 
ther he sometimes painfully felt its deficiency and 
untowardness for his purpose; but it seemed to an- 
swer all his requirements, whether for cutting nice 
discriminations, or presenting abstractions in a tan- 
gible form, or investing grand subjects with splen- 
dour, or imparting a pathetic tone to expostulation, 
or inflaming the force of invective, or treating 
common topics without the insipidity of common- 
place diction. n the pulpit was 
hardly ever colloquial, but neither was it of an arti- 
ficial cast. It was generally as little bookish as 
might consist with an un Lom sustained and 
serious style. Now and then there would be a 
scholastic term, beyond the popular understanding, 
so familiar to himself, from his study of philoso- 
phers and old divines, as to be the first word occur- 
ring to him in his rapid delivery. Some conven- 
tional phrases which he was in the habit of using, 
(for instance, ‘to usher in,’ ‘to give birth to,’ &.) 
might better have been remy ap for plain unfi- 
gurative verbs. His languag ing, as in 
conversation, was, in one easeles int, better 
than in his well-known and elaborately composed 
sermons, in being more natural on flexible. 
When he set in reluctantly upon that operose em- 
ployment, his style was apt to assume a certain 
mal stateliness of march, a rhetorical 
rounding of periods, a too frequent inversion of the 
natural order of the sentence, with a morbid dread 
of degrading it to end in a particle or other small- 
looking word ; a structure in which I doubt whether 
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wrought sermons lo 
Sede ae oom os 


without a thought of the press; a difference to the 


orang of the latter in the grace of simplicity. 


Both in his conversation and his public speaking, 
there was often, besides and beyond the merit of 
clearness, precision, and brevity, a certain felicity 
of diction ; something which, had it not been com- 


mon in his discourse, would have appeared the 


special good luck of falling without care of selection 
on the aptest words, cast in elegant combination, 
and producing an effect of beauty even when there 
was nothing expressly ornamental.”—pp. 156. 


—_—_— 


Review.—An Account of the Infancy, 
Religious and Literary Life of Adam 
Clarke, L.L. D. F. A. S., &c. §e. &c. ; 
written by One who was intimately ac- 
quainted with him from his Boyhood to 
the Sixtieth Year of his Age. Edited 
by the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, A. M. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 8vo. pp. 
327. T.S. Clarke, 45, St. John Square. 
London, 1833. 


Tue name of Avam Care is well known 
in every direction, not only among those of 
the religious community to which he be- 
longed, but to nearly every friend of sci- 
ence, literature, and theology, throughout 
the British empire. Nor need we circum. 
scribe his fame by these local boundaries : 
to men of intelligence and learning in the 
western world, it has long been familiar, 
and his voluminous writings, which death 
has been forbidden to touch, will extend it 
with the diffusion of religious knowledge, 
and transmit it to posterity. 

When this learned and remarkable man, 
through the inscrutable providence of God, 
was cut down by the cholera morbus, in 
August last, the importance attached to his 
name and character was evinced, by the 
powerful and extensive sensation which the 
event occasioned ; and the measures that are 
now concerting to raise some memorial to 
his memory, will as much immortalize the 
gratitude and attachment of his numerous 
friends, as the name of Adam Clarke which 
will be inscribed on the tablet. 

Of a man so well known as Dr. Clarke, 
in the theological, scientific, and literary 
world, it was very natural that the public 
should a memoir, especially as it 
was very generally known, throughout a 
large circle of his acquaintance, that he had 
already collected and arranged the mate- 
rials which were connected with the early 
period of his life. These materials are now 
embodied in the volume before us; and as 
they embrace branches of personal and 
family history, which no one could have 
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written but himself, its auto-biographical 
character tends essentially to enhance its 
value. It commences with some account 
of his ancestry, thence descends to family 
connexions, speedily becomes personal, and 
terminates in 1792, about ten years after 
the commencemement of his itinerant mi- 
nistry. These facts it will be needful that 
the reader should bear distinctly in mind, 
as they fully account for the use of expres- 
sions which cannot otherwise be reconciled 
with his subsequent death, such as, “ he 
became decisively attached to that body of 
religious people in whose communion he 
still remains,” &c. 


It would appear that this biographical 
sketch will be extended to another volume, 
with which it will terminate. Our informa- 
tion on this point is derived from the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“Tt may be expedient to add a few words con- 
cerning the remaining portion of this work, which 
has been written by a member of the family. For 
this part, Dr. Clarke supplied all the materials; he 
gave up his journals, his common-place book, his 
private papers, and wrote many of the accounts 
contained in it with his own hand; and after the 
whole was digested into a narrative up to the year 
1830, he looked over it, and placed his signature to 
each sheet, as a testimony that the alleged facts 
were true, leaving the author, of course, account- 
able for the manner of their expression, as well as 
for the mode of their combination. Any farther 
particulars which may be necessary will be men- 


tioned in the preface to the succeeding volume.”— 
Preface, p. 11. 


Our present business is, however, with 
the unique and interesting volume before 
us, and not with that which may hereafter 
be produced ; and in no attempts which 
we can make to gratify the reader, will our 
efforts probably be more successful than by 
taking extracts from its pages. 

Passing over the early years of Dr. Clarke, 
we must not omit to notice the following 
remarkable transition from dulness to a sud- 
den aptitude for learning, while at scheol. 
The task allotted him was to learn a certain 
portion of Lilly’s Latin Grammar, to which 
he found himself wholly incompetent : 


“* His distress was indescribable, and he watered 
his book with his tears: at last he laid it by, with 
a broken heart, and in utter despair of ever 
able to make any progress. He took up an 
Testament, sneaked into an English class, and rose 
with them to say a lesson. The master perceiving 
it, said in a terrific tone, ‘ Sir, what ogy you 
here? where is your Latin Grammar?’ He burst 
into tears, and said, with a piteous tone, J cannot 
learn it. He had now reason to expect all the se- 
verity of the rod: but the master, getting a little 
moderate, perhaps moved by his tears, contented 
himself with saying, ‘Go, Sirrah, and take up 
your grammar: if you do not speedily get that les- 
son, I shall pull your ears as long as Jowler’s, (a 
great dog belonging to the premises,) and you shall 
be a beggar to the day of your death.’ These were 
terrible words, and seemed to express the sentence 
of a ruthless and unavoidable destiny. He retired, 
and sat down by the side of a young gentleman with 
whom he had been in class, but who, unable to lag 
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you 
O what a stupid ass? You and I began 
resenti, and I 


yet? 
ther: you are now only in As in 
am in Syntax!’ and then, with cru 


ng 

mind in a moment was all light. Though he felt 
indescribably mortified, he did not feel indignant : 
what, said he in himself, shall I ever be a dunce, 
and the butt of those fellows’ insults! He snatched 
up his book, in a few moments committed the les- 
son to memory, got the construction speedily ; went 
up and said it, without missing a word !—took up 
another lesson, acquired it almost immediately, 
said this also without a blemish, and in the course 
of that day wearied the master with his so often 
returns to say lessons; and committed to 
memory all the Latin verses with their English 
construction, in which heavy and tedious Lilly has 
described the four po ee with their rules, 
, &c. &c. Nothing like this had ever ap- 
oe in the school before—the boys were aston- 
|\—admiration took the place of mockings and 
insult; and from that hour, it may be said from that 
moment, he found his memory at least capable of 
embracing every subject that was brought before it, 
and his own long sorrow was turned into instant 

joy !"—p. 34. 

For his early religious impression he was 
indebted, under God, to his pious mother, 
whose mode of communicating instruction 
he thns describes :— 


“ We have already seen that, at a very early age, 
his mind was deeply impressed with subjects of the 
Fae importance. This was not a transitory 

mpression :—his mother was a woman decidedly 
religious: she was a Presbyterian of the old Purita- 
nie school. She had been well catechised in her 
youth, and had read the Scriptures with great care 
and to much profit. She ever placed the fear of 
God before the eyes of her children, caused them to 
read and reverence the Scriptures, and endeavoured 
to impress the most interesting parts on their 
minds. If they did wrong at any time, she had 
recourse uniformly to the Bible, to strengthen her 
reproofs and to deepen conviction. In these she 
was so conversant and ready, that there was scarce- 
ly a delinquency, for the gondemnation of which 
she not easily find a portion. She seemed to 
find them on the first opening, and would generally 
say, ‘See what God has guided my eye to in a 
moment.’ Her own reproofs her children could in 
some measure bear; but when she had recourse to 
the Bidle, they were terrified out of measure; such 
an awful sense had they of the truth of God’s Word 
and the Majesty of the Author. One anecdote will 
serve to shew her manner of reproving, and the 
impression made by such reproofs. 

“Adam one day disobeyed his mother, and the 
disobedience was accompanied with some Jook or 
gesture that indicated an undervaluing of her au- 
thority. This was a high affront; she immediately 
flew to the Bible, and opened on these words, Prov. 
xxx. 17, which she read and commented on ina 
most awful manner:—‘ The eye that mocketh at 
his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it.’ The poor culprit was cut to 
the heart, believing the words had been sent imme- 
diately from heaven: he went out into the field 
with a troubled spirit, and was musing on this hor- 
rible denunciation of Divine displeasure, when the 
hoarse croak of a raven ded to his i 
an alarm more terrible than the cry of fire at mid- 
night! He looked up and soon perceived this most 
ominous , and actually supposing it to be the 
raven of which the text spoke, coming to pick out 
his eyes, he clapped his hands on them with the 
utmost speed and trepidation, and ran towards the 





house as fast as the state of his alarm and - 
bation would admit, that he might escape im- 
pending vengeance ! 
“The severe creed of his mother led her more 
mt the Supreme Being as a 
of justice, t' as the God of mercy: the con- 
pen om ro was, the children dreaded God, and 
only through fear :—perhaps, this was the only im- 
pression that could be made, to awaken conscience 
and keep it awake.”—p. 57. 


Of his mental agony while seeking sal. 
vation, and subsequent spiritual deliver- 
ance, he gives the following awful yet ani- 
mated account :— 


“ One morning, in great distress of soul, he went 
out to his work in the field: he began, but could 
not proceed, so great was his spiritual anguish. 
He fell down on his knees on the earth, and 
prayed, but seemed to be without power or faith. 

e arose, endeavoured to work, but could not: even 
his physical strength appeared to have departed 
from him. He again endeavoured to pray, but the 
& of heaven seemed as if barred against him. 

is faith in the Atonement, so far as it concerned 
himself, was almost entirely gone; he could not 
believe that Jesus had died for him; the thickest 
darkness seemed to gather round, and settle on his 
soul. He fell flat on his face on the earth, and en- 
deavoured to pray, but still there was no answer : 
he arose, but he was so weak, that he could scarcely 
stand. His agonies were indescribable ; he seemed 
to be for ever separated from God and the glory of 
His power. Death, in any form, he could have pre- 
ferred to his present feelings, if that death could have 
put anendtothem. No fear of hell produced these 
terrible conflicts. He had not God’s approbation ; 
he had not God's image. He felt that, without a 
sense of his favour, he could not live. Where to go, 
what to say, and what to do, he found not; even 
the words of prayer at last failed; he could neither 
plead nor wrestle with God, 

“ O Reader, lay these things to heart. Here was 
a lad that had never been a profligate, had been 
brought up in the fear of God, and who, for a con- 
siderable time, had been earnestly seeking His 
peace, apparently cut off from life and hope! This 
did not arise from any natural infirmity of his own 
mind :—none who knew him, in any period of his 
life, could suspect this :—it was a sense of the dis- 
pleasure of a holy God, from having sinned against 
him; and yet his sins were those of a diftle boy, 
which most would be disposed to pass by; for he 
was not of an age to be guilty of flagrant crimes; 
and yet how sorely did he suffer, in seeking to be 
born again; to have his conscience purged from 
dead works, and to have his nature renewed !—He 
was then being prepared for that work to which he 
was afterwards to be called ; the struggle was great, 
that he himself might not easily turn again to folly, 
and thus bring condemnation on himself, and a re- 
proach upon God’s cause; and it was, in all proba- 
bility, necessary that he should experience this 
deep anguish, that, feeling the bitterness of sin, he 
might warn others more earnestly; and knowing 
the throes and travail of a sinner’s soul, he might 
speak assuredly to the most despairing, of the power 
of Christ’s Sacrifice, and of the indwelling conso- 
lations of the Spirit of God.—God appeared to have 
turned aside his ways, and pulled him to pieces ;— 
He had bent his bow, and made him a mark for His 
arrows: he was filled with bitterness, and made 
drunken as with wormwood : 
far off from peace, and he forgat prosperity. 
even here, though his stroke was heavier than his 
groaning, he could say, “ It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that Iam not consumed.”—Lam. iii. 11—22. See 
him in his agony upon the bare ground, almost pe- 
trified with anguish, and dumb with grief! Reader, 
hast thou sinned? Hast thou repented? Hast thou 
peace with thy God, or art thou still in the gall of 
bitterness, and bond of iniquity? These are solemn, 
yea, awful questions. May God enable thee to an- 
swer them to the safety of thy soul! 

“ But we must return to him whom we have left 
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came calm. A glow of h 

through his whole frame, guilt and condemna- 
tion were gone. He examined his conscience, and 
found it no longer a register of sins against God. 
He looked to heaven, and all was sunshine; he 
searched for his distress, but could not find it. He 
felt indescribably happy, but could not tell the 
cause ;—a change had taken place within him, of a 
nature wholly unknown before, and for which he 
had no name. He sat down upon the ridge where 
he had been working, full of ineffable delight. He 
praised God, and he could not describe for what,— 
for he could give no name to his work. His heart 
was light, his physical strength returned, and he 
could bound like a roe. He felt a sudden transition 
from darkness to light—from guilt and oppressive 
fear, to confidence and peace. He could now draw 
nigh to God with more confidence than he ever 
could to his earthly father :—he had freedom of ac- 
cess, and he had freedom of speech. He was like a 
person who had got into a new world, where, al- 
though every object was strange, yet each was 
pleasing; and now he could magnify God for his 
creation, a thing he never could do before !” 


In the order of divine providence, this 
anguish of spirit, and clear sense of accept- 
ance, might be necessary to prepare Dr. 
Clarke for the trials and persecutions which 
he afterwards endured, and to teach him 
how to succour the tempted, who might 
hereafter apply to him for advice. Of the 
vile and almost inhuman treatment which 
he received while at Kingswood school, our 


limits will not allow us to give any particu- 


lars. The memorial may be found in page 
154, &c. of this volume, where it will stand 
to record the infamous conduct of those 
who then had the management of this 
seminary. 

When stationed in the Norman Isles, as 
an itinerant preacher, it was his lot to en- 
dure much persecution, of which, delivered 
in his own words, the following may serve 
as a specimen :— 


“One Sabbath-morning, accompanied by captain 
and lieutenant W. and Mr. Wm. 8., having gone to 
preach at La Valle, a low part of the island of 
Guernsey, always surrounded by the sea at high 
water, to which at such times there is no access 
but by means of a sort of causeway, called the bridge, 
4 multitude of unruly people, with drums, horns, 
and various offensive weapons, assembled at the 
bridge, to prevent his entering this islet. The tide 
being a little out, he ventured to ride across, about a 
mile below the bridge, without their perceiving 
him, got to the house, and had nearly finished his 
discourse before the mob could assemble. At last 
they came in full power, and with fell purpose. 
The captain of a man-of-war, and the naval lieu- 
tenant, and the other gentleman, who had accom- 
panied him, mounted their horses, and rode off at 
full gallop, leaving him in the hands of the mob! 
That he might not be able so to escape, they cut 
his bridle in pieces. Nothing intimidated, he went 
among them, got upon an eminence, and began to 
speak tothem. The drums and horns ceased, the 
—- of the mob became quiet and peaceable, 
only a few from the out-skirts, throwing stones and 
dirt, which he dexterously evaded by various incli- 
nations of his head and body, so that he escaped all 
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hurt, and after about an hour, they permitted him 
to mend his bridle, and depart in peace. 

“ He had a more narrow for his life, one 
evening, at St. Aubin's, in the 


round the house in which he was preaching, which 
was a wooden . ed on Sie 
their first approach, a prin part of the congre- 
gation issued forth, and provided for their own 
safety. The Society alone, about thirteen persons, 
remained with their preacher. The mob finding 
that all with whom they might claim brotherhood 
had escaped, formed the dreadful resolution to pull 
down the house, and bury the preacher and his 
friends in the ruins! Mr. C. continued to address 
the people, exhorting them to trust in that God 
who was able to save: one of the mob presented a 
pistol at him through the window opposite to the 
pulpit, which twice flashed in the pan. Others had 
got crows, and were busily employed in the 
foundation of the house: Mr. C. perceiving this, 
said to the people, ‘If we stay here, we shall all 
be destroyed: I will go out among them, they seek 
not you, but me: after they have got me, they will 
rmit you to pass unmolested.” They besought 
im with tears not to leave the house, as he would 
be infallibly murdered. He, seeing there was no 
time to be lost, as they continued to sap the foun- 
dations of the house, said, ‘I will instantly go out 
among them, in the name of God.’ ‘I will accom- 
pany you,’ said a stout young man. As the house 
was assailed with showers of stones, he met a vol- 
ley of these as he opened and passed through the 
door: it was a clear full-moon night, the clouds 
having dispersed after a previously heavy storm of 
hail and rain. He walked forward,—the mob di- 
vided to the right and left, and made an ample pas- 
sage for him and the young man who followed him, 
to pass through. This they did to the very utter- 
most skirts of the hundreds who were there assem- 
bled, with drums, horns, fifes, spades, forks, bludg- 
eons, &c. to take the life of a man whose only crime 
was, proclaiming to lost sinners redemption through 
the blood of the cross. During the whole time of 
his passing through the mob, there was a death-like 
silence, nor was there any motion, but that which 
was necessary to give him a free passage! Either 
their eyes were holden that they could not know 
him; or they were so overawed by the power of 
God, that they could not lift a hand, or utter a 
word against him. The poor people finding all was 
quiet, came out a little after, and passed away, not 
one of them being either hurt or molested! In a 
few minutes the mob seemed to awake as from a 
dream, and finding that their prey had been plucked 
out of their teeth, they knew not how; attac the 
house afresh, broke every square of glass in all the 
windows, and scarcely left a whole tile upon the 
roof. 
“He afterwards learnt that the design of the mob 
was to put him in the sluice of an overshot water- 
mill; by which he must necessarily have been 
crushed to pieces. 

“The little preaching-house being nearly destroy- 
ed, he, some Sabbaths afterwards, attempted to 
preach out of doors. The mod having given up per- 
secution, one of the magistrates of St. Aubin, whose 
name should be handed down to everlasting fame, 
took up the business, came to the place, with a mob 
of his own, and the drummer of the regiment, be- 
longing to that place, pulled him down while he 
was at prayer, and delivered him into the hands of 
that canaille of which he was the head ; the drum- 
mer attended him out of the town beating the rogues’ 
march on his drum; and beating him pon oe oe! with 
the drum-sticks; from whose strokes other mis- 
usage he did not recover for some weeks. But he 
wearied out all his persecutors: there were several 
who heard the word gladly; and for their sakes he 
freely ventured himself, till at last all opposition to- 
tally ceased.”—p. 268. 


From the copious materials with which 
this volume abounds, numerous interesting 
incidents might be extracted, but the quo. 
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tations already given will be sufficient to 
display the character of the work. It isa 
volume which carries us back to the early 
years of this eminent servant of God, and 
renders us familiar with the varied scenes 

which he passed. It is a work in 
which piety, zeal, narrative, usefulness, and 
the providence of God, are so happily com- 
bined, that it would be difficult to find for 
this auto-biographical sketch, a successful 
rival in the English language. 


—_——— 


Review. — The Harmony of Religious 
Truth and Human Reason Asserted, in 
a Series of Essays. By John Howard 
Hinton. pp. 367. Holdsworth and Bail, 
London. 1832. 


Turs is a noble effort of a stcong and inde. 
pendent spirit, to tear off some of those in. 
crustations of error that have been accumu- 
lating for ages around evangelical truth, 
until, in many cases, its features have been 
distorted, its aspect rendered frightful, and 
the image of God has been almost entirely 
effaced from the mirror in which we ought 
to behold its brightest emanations. Mr. 
Hinton contends, that nothing can be re- 
ceived as revealed truth, which refuses sub- 
mission to an appeal to our judgments, and 
the dictates of common sense. any 
ground, he argues, that, in calling 
upon us to obey the Gospel, our Maker 
frequires us to act, not by our rational 
powers, but without them, and even con- 
trary to them ; since to act under the influ- 
ence of motives which we do not under- 
stand, is evidently contrary to the dictates 
of common sense. On these topics, the 
author’s reasonings are strong, and in many 
conclusive ; and, although he may 
im Several instances run foul of the Cal- 
vinistic creed, we conceive that it will be 
to censure his presumption, than 

to refute what he has advanced. 

On the nature and capacity of man, con- 
sidered as a sinner, and taken in connexion 
with moral obligation, Mr. Hinton’s views 
may be clearly gathered from the following 
paragraphs: — 


“ , that 


suppose, the fall of our first 
ts mankind have lost the’ 


capacity of fulfil- 


cating this 
alt! man is changed, God 
same relation to us, and has, therefore, 
same right to command, whatever may have 
become of man’s power to obey. I conceive this 
to be entirely ey = ly vate na 
vious, that, when one party demands anythin; 
anothér, the equity of the demand must be ju 
‘by the joint consideration of title on the one 
of capacity on the other. It is the combin 
influence of these two terms which determines the 
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ion corresponds with 
the extent of his capacity, as well as with the na- 
ture of his relation to his Maker; and if either of 
these elements — vary, the obligation must be 


ig! 

“Tecan scarcely conceive it necessary to adduce 
proof of so plain a proposition. In the nature of 
things, the right to command is clearly correlative 
and poputes to the capacity to obey; since the 
employment of capacity in the way of obedience is 
the only thing to which the command can be intel- 
ligibly referred. If it were not so, but if, on the 
contrary, a right to command might be supposed to 
extend to beings not capable of obedi , then it 
might, without inconsistency, comprehend insane 
persons, and even the brute creation; a stretch of 
authority, not so much unrighteous as absurd. 
Let it only be asked, for what reason God has 
limited his precepts to the human race, and has set 
up no claim of service from the beasts of the field. 
Can any answer be given to such a question, but 
this—that they have no capacity to serve him? 
Why is an insane person exempt from obligation, 
but because his capacity for duty is a ? Or 
let us refer to matters of common life. hat equi- 
table master carries his requirements from a ser- 
vant beyond his capacity for labour, or makes the 
same demand from him in sickness as in health— 
after the amputation of a limb, as before it? Would 
any servant think himself justly treated in such a 
case? And would not every honourable mind sym- 
pathize with his indignation at the wrong? 

“In order to set aside the force of this reasoning, 
it has been said, that the case is different when a 
man destroys his own power of doing what is re- 
quired of him: then, it is alleged, his obligation 
remains, though his power is gone. Now, to say 
nothing of the inapplicability of this illustration, 
(for whatever we may have lost by the fall of our 
first parent, it is not we who have thrown it away,) 
the principle of it is wholly untenable. Try it by a 
familiar example. Suppose that you have engaged 
a person to; keep your accounts; and that, by in- 
temperate habits, he impairs his sight to such a 
degree as to incapacitate himself for writing. When 

‘ou are informed that, on this account, he can no 
longer serve you, would you exclaim—‘ But he 
shall, for he has destroyed his own power for the 
performance of his duty, and I have still a right to 
his services?’ Such a reply could be taken only as 
the language of insanity or of passion.”—p. 26. 


It is hardly to be a that the pre- 
ceding! sentiments will be very cordially 
received by those who have been accus- 
tomed to breathe the sanguinary atmo- 
sphere of the olden times, nor even by 
those of more modern days, who lament 
that “ the good old doctrine of election and 
reprobation should have fallen into disre- 
pute.” We are far, however, from think- 
ing that all Mr. Hinton’s reasonings are 
unanswerable, or that all his arguments are 
conclusive. He will find that his theory, in 
some of its branches, will be exposed to 
many formidable objections. We, never- 
theless, feel assured that he has secured the 
elementary principles of a simple system, 
which, vigorously pursued, will restore the 
benevolent character of God, and rescue 
the truths of revelation from the misan- 
thropic interpretation of many of its pro- 
fessed friends, and the taunts of infidelity. 
It is a book well deserving the attention of 
every searcher after truth. 
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Review.—A Portraiture of Modern 
Scepticism ; or, a Caveat against Inf 
delity, Sc. By John Morison, D.D. 
12mo. p. 262. Westley and Davis, 
London, 1832. 


No one, we should conceive, will for a mo- 
ment doubt, that the truth of revelation is 
supported, in its various branches, by all 
the marks of external evidence which, on 
common occasions, are supposed to give 
authenticity to history. In addition to this, 
its well-attested miracles present a power- 
ful auxiliary in its favour; while the pro- 
phecies which it contains, referring to past, 
present, and future times, demonstrate that 
the spirit by which they were dictated 
must have been superhuman, and conse- 
quently divine. 

In the person of every Jew we meet, a 
living commentary, on the truth of its pre- 
dictions, is presented to the evidence, of our 
senses; and whoever looks on the general 
history of this remarkable race, will be con- 
vinced that they have no parallel among 
the nations of the earth. They are pre- 
served in the midst of their conquerors, as 
monuments of Divine providence, carrying 
everywhere with them the records of their 
own destiny, to bear hereafter, in all proba- 
bility, a conspicuous part in the great reno- 
vation of the world. On this fertile topic, 
Mr. Morison has nowhere touched in the 
volume before us; and we feel no hesitation 
in saying that a discovery of the omission 
created within us some surprise. 

We do not intend, by our last remark, to 
insinuate that Mr. Morison has omitted 
altogether an appeal to external evidence. 
He has explored several sources, both ex- 
ternal and internal, and has devoted several 
chapters to their investigation. 

His sources of external evidence embrace 
Miracles, the Resurrection of Christ, Pro- 
precy the Early Success of Christianity, the 

oral and Social Benefits conferred on 
Mankind by Christianity, the Uncorrupt 
Transmission of the Sacred Books, and the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. On the 
internal evidence he adverts to the moral 
character of its great Founder, the subli- 
mity of its diction, the high standard of its 
morality, and the coincidence of Christi- 
anity with the character of God, and the 
actual condition of man. 

‘Without attempting to animadvert on 
any of the above topics, we feel a decided 
conviction, that the last, namely, “the co- 
incidence of Christianity with the character 
of God and the actual condition of man,” 
furnishes a species of evidence, which no 
impostor could invent, and which, appeal- 
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ing to our judgments and senses, infidelity 
can neither gainsay nor resist. On this 
momentous subj 


bject, the following paragraph 
fully exhibits Mr. Morison’s views :— 


“Two things seem necessary to authenticate a 
religion as coming from God,—jirst, that the facts 
and representations which it contains should be 
such as to exhibit all that is lofty in wisdom, 
mighty in power, awful in purity, and subduing in 
kindness; and, second, that the representation thus 
afforded of the Divine character, should, when con- 
templated and believed by man, be fitted, the 
laws of his being, to transform him into the divine 
image, and to make him a partaker of the divine 
happiness. The very first shewing of Christianity 
is to this effect. It proposes, by an overwhelming 
manifestation of the character of God in the great 
scheme of redemption, to raise man from his 
sent state of sin and rebellion, and to confer on him 
that elevated species of blessedness which arises 
from conformity to the will of an infinitely perfect 
Being.”—p. 104. 

On the principles contained in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, Mr. Morison labours 
with diligence and success, and those who 

ruse his volume with attention will be 

ighly gratified with the arguments and 
inferences which the development has 
afforded. 
—_—-_ 

Review. — Counteraction Viewed as a 
Means of Cure, with Remarks on the 
Use of the Issue. By John Epps, M.D. 
&c. &c. 8vo0. 69. Renshaw and Rush. 
London. 1832. 


We are not aware that there is any other 
species of books which fall into our hands 
for review, on which we feel so reluctant to 
give an opinion, as on those which treat of 
medical science. To know the source of 
this reluctance, the reader will be at no loss, 
when we state, that it is a subject with 
which we are but very imperfectly ac- 
quainted, and that on speculative : 
where scientific men differ from each other, 
we can never hope to offer even a luminous 
idea. ‘ 

We do not, however, profess to abandon 
the dictates of common sense, nor hesitate 
to follow its guidance, merely because it 
happens to be associated with anatomical 
researches, even though it should lead us 
to the temple of Esculapius, Under this 
impression, we have ventured on an inspec- 
tion of this little volume, the perusal of 
which has afforded us both instruction and 
amusement. 

In explaining the term Counteraction, 
and developing the principle on which its 
presumed utility is founded, Dr. Epps has 
the following observations :— 


“It is proper to state, that all actions in the body 
are quedneaty4 by the existence of a vital princi 


ple, 
which vital principle may be called into differently 


proportioned activity in any different part, accord- 
ing to the means made use of to direct its activity 





to any When any inordinate 

takes y we excite an 

action (counter) or (contrary) to that in some r 

part, to , Which must 
health. To explain this 

more , it may be stated, that it is considered 


asa in medicine, first developed in all its 
importance by John Hunter,—that no two diseased 
actions, affecting the general constitution, can go on 
at the same time for any i in the 
system. is an old proverb, ‘Poison kills 
poison ;’ expressing this truth in another form. 
Any process ‘n which this action, contrary to the 
—— action, is excited, is called counteraction.” 
—>). 3. 

The term and principle thus explained, 
Dr. Epps proceeds to illustrate the hene- 
ficial of counteraction by an appeal 
to facts, some of which are strange, others 
curious, and others, again, humorous in a 
high degree. From many of the examples 
adduced, it would appear that nature fre- 
quently resorts to the expedient of coun- 
teraction, by introducing one disease to 
destroy the ascendancy of another, whose 
inveteracy and obstinacy were still more 
malignant. Medical science has taken the 
hint, and, according to the statements before 
us, imitated the great preceptress Nature, 
with considerable success. 

To what an exient this practice of coun- 
teraction should be carried, we presume 
not to determine. Those who wish to know 
the opinion of Dr. Epps, may obtain the 
information, by consulting this volume. 
It gives a luminous display of his theory, 
which in most cases can be easily reduced 
to ice, but it must be obvious that, 
under all circumstances, the utmost care 
and caution will be required. 

oh 
Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 

Vol. X., Baron Humboldt’s Travels. 

12mo. p. 424. Simpkin and Marshall, 

~Londou. 1832. 


Tue name of this modern traveller has been 
justly celebrated throughout nearly the whole 
civilized world. His works contain an al- 
most inexhaustible fund of instructive enter- 
tainment ; but, unfortunately, the price has 
prevented the extent of their circulation, 
and confined them to the libraries of the 
wealthy and the fortunate. 

In this volume a condensed narrative of 
his travels and researches is presented to 
the public, at a price which even 


in low circumstances may easily command. 
We are not aware that any article of im- 


—— has been omitted by the a ON 
features of the portrait have been faith- 
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There is in this volume a degree of life, 


of vigour, of animation, and of energy, with 
which the reader can scarcely fail to be 
instantly captivated. Humboldt travelled 
through the equinoctial regions of America, 
and pursued his course in Asiatic Russia. 
The result of his enlightened observation 
among people to whom the inhabitants of 
Europe are almost total strangers, cannot 
be surveyed without exciting a deep and 
lasting emotion ; and when, to the enter- 
prising spirit of the traveller, we add the 
profound reflections of his philosophical 
mind, we are ata loss to which should be 
assigned the palm of superiority. 

The previous volumes of this Cabinet 
Library contain important matter, and 
they have been received with the most flat- 
tering testimonials of approbation. We 
will not consider this in the light of a for- 
midable rival, but as a powerful auxiliary 
to extend and perpetuate the fame already 
acquired. 

— 
Review, — Family Classical Library, 

Vols; XXXV.— XXXVII. 12mo. 

Valpy. London. 1832. 


To the volumes of this elegant work we 
have frequently called the attention of our 
readers, as they have issued from the press. 
In the aggregate, they will form a valuable 
series of classical literature; and the means 
of circulation devised and adopted by the 
publisher, will render these classic authors 
as familiar to the industrious mechanic 
and handicraft, as they have been to men 
whose time has been spent in seminaries 
of learning, and who have prided them- 
selves on their exclusive attainments. 
Volumes XXXV. and XXXVI. contain 
the tragedies of Euripides, whose works 
are now complete in three volumes. Num- 
ber XXXVII. enters on the composi- 
tions of Homer. It commences with the 
Iliad, in the translation of Mr. Pope, and 
carries us through about one half of this 
immortal poem. On works which have 
braved the criticisms of more than two 
thousand years, it would be worse than 
resumptuous to offer a single remark. 
We need only say, that they are neatly and 
accurately printed, and merit in every 
respect the extensive patronage with which 
they have long been honoured. 
—_ =< 
Review.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
vols. XXXVI, XXXVII, Longman, 
London. 
On a work so generally known, and so 
highly valued, as Dr. Landaa Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, it would be wholly unneces- 
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sary to make many remarks. Vol. 36, 
comprises the lives of several British mili- 
tary commanders ; and, vol. 37, gives the 
history of England, by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. In appearance, talent, and execution, 
they are every way worthy of those with 
which they will associate on the shelves of 
the library, and of Dr. Lardner’s highly 
reputable name. 
a 


Revrew.— Discourses suited to these event- 
ful and critical Times. By the Rev. 
Charles Burton, LL. D. F. L. 8. §c. 
8vo. pp. 188. Holdsworth. London. 
1832. 


Tuese discourses, in a most imperative 
manner, call our attention to some import- 
ant scriptural truths, which have a strong 
bearing on the times in which we live. 
They are introduced with much seriousness, 
and examined with becoming circumspec- 
tion; and in the investigation, the author 
a to considerable advantage. 

Pie find, however, that Mr. Burton feels 
a strong disposition to identify religion with 
the church. The establishment is the ser- 

mt of Aaron, which swallows all the rest. 

at much genuine religion is to be found 
in the church, we do not presume to doubt ; 
but we have neither the arrogance nor the 
presumption to confine it within such an 
exclusive appropriation. We are also de- 
cidedly of opinion, that in the administra- 
tion of religious rites in a national estab- 
lishment, the interests of the state should 
not be forgotten; but it does not thence 
follow, that Christianity should be made the 
tool of policy, or its ministers the minions 
of legislation, 

On the character, principles, and ten- 
dency of infidelity, Mr. Burton has intro. 
duced many judicious observations, and 
against their demoralizing influence, it is 
the duty of every friend of virtue to lift his 
voice. These discourses furnish evidence, 
that the author has now deeply, and read 
extensively, on many of the subjects which 
he investigates. We cannot, however, fol- 
low him in his application of particular 
pemeees, to either Spain, France, or Eng- 

. This we must leave to the all-wise 
disposal of Him to whom the nations of the 
earth are as the drop of a bucket. 

These discourses, though limited in num- 
ber and extent, are not the less momentous 
on this account. They are every where in- 
vested with an air of solemnity, which 
gains upon the reader, and gives him an 
increased interest, in what he had been led 
to peruse. 
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1. Sketches of Birds, in Short Enigma- 
tical Verses, for the Amusement of Chi/- 
dren, by 8. Roper, (Harvey, London,) is a 
nursery-book, calculated to make the in- 
mates acquainted with many branches of 
natural 7 especially those which re- 
spect birds. To the enigmatical description 
there is an explanation given, which will be 
pleasing to children who have not been able 
to discover the bird intended in the verse. 

2. The Sacred Trust ; a Charge deli- 
vered by the Rev, Andrew Reed, on the 
Ordination of the Rev, J. Atkinson, 
Hounslow, (Holdsworth, London,) like 
most other charges of a similar nature, con- 
tains appropriate remarks and judicious 
reflections ; and here our observations must 
end, 

3. History of London, Westminter, and 
Southwark, Parts V.VI., by Wm. Smith, 
(Wilson, London,) sustains the respectable 
character it has acquired. It promises to 
be a work of great utility. 

4. Alphabet of Botany, for the Use of 
Beginners, by Jumes Rennie, M. A., (Orr, 
London,) may, with care and attention, be 
turned by young persons to a valuable 
account. It is of importance to be able, in 
botanical researches, to distinguish every 
part, and to know the name given to it in 
science. The numerous wood-cuts that 
adorn the margin of its pages, will furnish 
pleasing assistance to the reader. 

5. Sunday Readings for the Young, 
(Religious "Tract Society, London,) is a 
good Sunday-school book, and as such we 
recommend it. , 

6. A Practical Treatise on the Spiritual 
Import of Baptism, by the Rev. John 
Thomson, (M‘Phun, Glasgow,) will be 
received by the religious public with very 
different views, feelings, and emotions. 
We conceive that it contains many unjus- 
tifiable expressions, of a very delusive and 
serious nature. “ Baptism,” the author 
tells us, p. 19, “signifies pardon, or free- 
dom from the guilt of sin.” We cannot in 
conscience recommend a book that incul- 
cates such sentiments. of Original 

7. The Offering, consisting © igi 
Pieces in ne and on intended for 

Young Persons, (Longman, London,) like 
many other adventurous books, advances 
on the ocean of literature, without any ap- 
parent anticipation of the storms, quick- 
sands, and adverse currents it may encounter 
on Lethe’s shore. The sentiments are 
rather figuratively expressed in prose, and 
in verse the lines are respectable. But the 
world is so deluged with such composi- 
N _ 170.—VvoL. xv. 

















tions, that they stand no chance of enjoying 
more than an ephemeral existence. 

8. The Child's Repository, and Infant 
Scholar’s Magazine, Vol. VI., (Green, 
London,) is in general character similar to 
its predecessors. It contains anecdotes of 
animals, fragments of history, and varied 
exhibitions of the operations of nature. It 
= excellent book for any little boy or 
girl, 
9. The Ocean Gem, and other Poems, 


English Grammar Abridged, 
‘ Hi , (Simpkin, London, ) 
is a respectable little volume, that will be 
found of great service in schools, and to 
private learners. On his larger Grammar 
we have extended our observations, and 
therefore must dismiss this without any fur- 
ther remarks. 


DEATH OF THE REV. RICHARD WATSON. 


On the 8th of January, 1833, departed this 
life, the Rev. Richard Watson, Der a long 
and severe illness, during which his suffer- 
ings were excruciating. This protracted 

Hiction, however, enabled him to exem- 

ify in his own person that branch of the 
Shristian character, which permitted pa- 
tience to have its perfect work. 

For very many years Mr. Watson had 
been an exceedingly popular preacher 
among the Wesleyan Methodists, and as 
such, his name was well known throughout 
the united kingdom; but his popularity 
was never magnified beyond its merits, nor 
extended beyond his deserts. His addresses 
from the pulpit were distinguished by a 
commanding eloquence, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the doctrines he inculcated, 
and with the whole tenor of the sacred 
writings from which they derived their 


. 
is intellectual powers were of the high- 
est order, and at times his range of thought 
was almost unbounded. He was a man of 
le learning, of unremitting appli- 
cation, and of indefatigable industry. Of 
these facts, his probationary career furnished 
a living commentary, and his numerous 
publications will transmit the honourable 
memorial to posterity. 

For many years prior to his death, his 
health had been in a very precarious state, 
and it is not a. that the constant 
recourse which he was obliged to have to 
medicine, ultimately tended to undermine 
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his physical constitution, which it was in- 
tended to support. To this the length and 
severity of his studies, perhaps, very essen- 
tially contributed, till nature, unable to sus- 
tain the constant exertion, sunk beneath the 
Oppression at the age of fifty-two. 

ndependently of his ministerial duties, 
and his private avocations, the care of Me- 
thodism in a great measure devolved upon 
him. On every important step he was sure 
to be consulted, and the weight attached to 
his opinion must have created in his mind 
a continual fever of anxiety in all his deli- 
berations. In various departments he found 
many able auxiliaries; but an efficient 
substitute, neither he nor his brethren were 
able to discover. 

With the whole system of Methodism, 
its doctrines, discipline, laws, and institu- 
tions, no one was better acquainted than 
Mr. Watson; and in the deliberations of 
conference, no voice was heard with greater 
attention, no judgment was more implicitly 
obeyed. 

In the missionary department, ‘however, 
it was his lot to outshine all his brethren. 
From the earliest efforts to send the gospel 
into heathen lands, he took a warm and 
lively interest in the cause, and by insen- 
sible degrees made himself acquainted with 
all its movements, its resofirces, obstruc- 
tions, and springs of action. To shield the 
Missionaries and their congregations from 
the persecutions of colonial tyranny, he was 
always ready, by applying to the fountain 
head of power in this country, and to many 
among them his general business became so 
familiar, that on the announcement of his 
name, his errand was frequently anticipated 
before he told his tale. It is pleasing to 
add, that in these applications for redress, 
he was rarely suffered to plead in vain. 

Under all these circumstances, and others 
of a kindred nature, it is not a matter of 
surprise that he should have been held in 
high estimation by a vast number of friends. 
This was fully evinced on the day of his 
funeral, which took place on the 15th; by 
those who filled eight mourning coaches, 
besides a vast concourse which accompanied 
the melancholy procession from his dwelling 
to his sepulchre. 

Arriving at the place of interment, the 
large chapel at City-road was found crowd- 
ed to excess, and every one present appear- 
ed to feel the awful solemnity of the occa- 
sion. Multitudes have since gone into close 
mourning, so that the aspect of the congre- 
gation indicates a testimony of friendship, 
and a correspondence with the feelings of 
sorrow that work within. The grave was 
in a yard behind the building, on one, side 




















of Mr. Wesley’s sarcophagus, while the 
remains of the late Dr. Adam Clarke occu- 
py the other. wl 
Convinced that the missionary cause is 
of God, we must look to him for those in- 
struments and agents that may, in our esti- 
mation, be deemed necessary to carry on 
the work. He!can bring them from unex- 
sources, and accommodate them to 
the purposes which He has in view. Were 
not this the case, we should be ready to 
conclude, that in the death of Mr. Watson, 
the Wesleyan missions had sustained a loss 
which an age would scarcely be sufficient 
to repair. 
—_-—_ 


"EUROPE IN THE WINTER OF 1832—33. 


Tue thunders of war yet shake the plains, 
and the menacing tramp of vast armies 
alarms the potentates of Europe ; the earth 
is wearied with their demonstrations. When 
shall the nations know peace and rest? 
When shall they learn war no more ? 

Under that demi-revolutionary measure, 
the Reform Bill, Great Britain has received 
a new parliament. Notwithstanding the 
regulations established under this bill have 
been rigorously enforced, yet the elections 
have not universally escaped the odium of 
riot; nor even the effusion of blood, which, 
alas! has flowed even in more than one 
place. Such has been the excitement of 
novelty, that in towns which never knew a 
a previous election, blood has in some 
cases been even copiously shed, in angry 
contentions of the inhabitants on behalf of 
their favourite candidates. Tumults filled 
the land: while multitudes vociferated for 
the enactment which they deemed their 
redemption from the old regimen—from 
slavery; and tumults have hailed their 
deliverance, and blood. Such is man. 
The excitement, however, has subsided ; 
and Britain, once more, knows rest. Would 
this were the case in Ireland! but there, 
alas! misrule takes license, and stalks 
through the land. 

France, since the incarceration of the 
Duchess de Berri in the fortress of Blaye, 
has ceased from its long internal perturba- 
tions. That restless scion of the ancient 
Bourbons, scattered throughout its fairest 
provinces, “ firebrands, arrows, and death ;” 
and these she enjoyed as sports. Instead 


of the bickering persecution which per- 
vaded that fine country during the reign of 
her family, religious toleration has become 
general therein; and the demand for the 
sacred scriptures is unexampled, Truth 
prevails, and the righteous flourish. Even 
so, O Lord ! Most High! let it be in every 
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nation. In the mean time, the intolerance 
of the Romish church creates partial riots, 
in character with its ancient assumption. 

Spain is to her very founda- 
tion: hordes of the disaffected attack her 
towns, menace her capital, and brave her 
armies ; retreating to fastnesses of the 
mountains on the approach of a superior 
force, and sallying forth anew the moment 
it is withdrawn. A civil war, already kin- 
died, seems spreading far and wide. 

Portugal, torn by the factions of two un- 
natural brothers, presents a scene of anarchy 
seldom equalled, and never su . In- 
discriminate slaughters of friends and foes 
deluge the banks of the Douro with blood ; 
even English vessels of war are fired upon, 
and men slain therein, without compunc- 
tion! Where will this madness end ? 

Under the fourth vial, Rev. xvi. 8, 9, 
vast mutations took place; and Europe 
groans beneath the weight of its woes, even 
to the present hour. Under these woes, 
those two potent republics, Venice and 
Genoa, whose navies covered the ocean, 
and whose commerce filled the earth, have 
totally disappeared. As sea-ports, Venice 
and Genoa still remain; but their import- 
ance has dwindled to a point. In the 
political world, they are each a city within 
a dominion, without note from year to 
year. 

The fifth angel, Rev. xvi. 10, 11, stands 
ready to pour out his vial. Woe to the 
nations on whom it descends in wrath !} 

Italy exhibits great perturbation, and 
bands of the discontented pervade the fast- 
nesses of the mountains; the seats of an- 
cient persecution tremble therein, and dis- 
quiet is on every hand. The pope himself 
evinces huge alarm, in a recent proclama- 
tion. 

Germany heaves and swells, like the 
ocean before a tempest; and its states, in 
their efforts to unite upon discordant prin. 
ciples, are disintegrating. 

Austria is disturbed anew: the notes of 
discontent are chanting throughout Hun- 
gary. Previous to convoking the states of 
that kingdom, the Emperor declared, “ The 
affairs they would have to discuss were diffi- 
cult, exceeding all that had come under the 
consideration of the Diet for forty years ; 
as‘well with respect to their extent, as to 
their importance for the present and future 
welfare of the country. Wisdom, firmness, 
and prudence would be necessary to avoid 
yielding to the attraction of innovations, 
which lead to an abyss, through false ideas 
upon the public good; and the important 
task could only be rendered salutary by 
supporting the views of government.” The 
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eee in December, and is now sitting. 
arious propositions, relative to improve- 
ments in the administration of public affairs, 
have been already submitted to its con- 
sideration by the Emperor ; but with what 
success, does not yet appear. 

Saxony preserves a neutrality, amidst 

these universal excitements, which saves 
that fine country from the enfeebling con- 
sequences of disquiet. Here the Reforma- 
tion found an impregnable fortress ; here 
that great reformer, Luther, was cradled ; 
and here he was protected from the emperor 
and the pope ; and here may pure religion 
flourish ! 
' The Germanic Confederation are upon 
the alert, to meet and to avert change ; but 
powerless against the great potentates which 
surround them, they acquiesce in their 
demands, and are borne by their politics 
into dangers which they might otherwise 
avoid. 

Prussia has, with the consent of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, pushed forward an 
army across the Rhine, in order to take up 
a position between Aix-la-Chapelle and 


Gueldres: doubtless, to observe the French 
armies. 
Basle, wearied with the tual tur- 


moils which exist amidst the Swiss cantons, 
turns its attention to Germany, and has 
manifested a wish to become a free-imperial 


onthe citadel of Antwerp, after a siege of 
twenty-four days, has fallen. The severe 
service of the French army, owing to the 
lateness of the season—and the hardships of 
the garrison, under a fire of shot and shells 
which rendered the citadel a complete ruin— 
shew us, anew, what the horrid monster 
war is, even in the enlightened nineteenth 
century! Knowledge here is power—the 
awful of destruction. Belgians 
now the citadel of Antwerp ; but 
the king of Holland having closed the 
Scheldt to the ships of all nations, they are 

without commerce, A negociation is, 
Sesidees, opened : and we trust peace will 


ensue. 

Denmark and Sweden keep aloof from 
the excitements which distract their southern 
neighbours: but a continued apathy, as to 
experimental religion, keeps them station- 
ary; they are as they were, cold and in- 
different, and, in some instances, opposed 
to im it. 

Russia inflicts upon Poland all os 
rigours © uest. rt says, the 
nobles and “gelatignt hem roth of that 
afflicted country are to be deported to 
Siberia—that cruel land of exiles, which 
is ever filling, yet never full; where they 
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are condemned to linger out the remainder 
of their days in misery, far from the land of 
their ancestors: but we hope this national 
degradation will not ensue. 

Greece is yet afflicted with divisions 
amidst her senate, and distraction in her 
provinces. Soon, we hope, the Bavarian 
guards, which have sailed from Trieste, 
and the presence of Prince Otho, will 


ensure peace. 

Instead of the rampant and vindictive 
domination, for ages the characteristic of the 
Ottoman Porte, we behold his envoys 
tamely occupying the great courts of 
Europe in the quality of solicitors for aid 
and mediation, in reference to the mighty 
rebel Pacha of Egypt and his son Ibrahim, 
who are pushing at his sovereignty ; while 
we learn that somewhat of toleration is on 
the tapis, both as to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, throughout his curtailed dominions. 
The Pacha of Egypt, and his son Ibrahim, 
also affect the same thing; and instead of 
contending, as heretofore, that the Koran 
is amply sufficient for every purpose of 
learning and political economy, righ to add 
the classics and the sciences of western 
Europe thereto, as well as many of the 
Christian arts; and for this purpose are 
sending their youths to the seats of this 
learning for instruction ; and are, also, en- 
couraging schools in their own dominions. 
Report says, that Ibrahim, being in posses. 
sion of Palestine, is minded to favour the 
Jews: and hence a call is likely soon to 
issue for that dispersed and afflicted people 
to return and re-occupy Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land: but this event is in the hands 
of God, rather than man. 

It was heathen Rome, that surly, iron 
empire, whose sway was terrible, which be- 
came the awful instrument in the hands of 
the Omnipotent of that signal infliction, 
wherein the guilty sgns of Abraham, their 
country, Canaan, and its capital city, Jeru- 
salem, with the temple, all its services, and 
the whole Hebrew state, were utterly over- 
whelmed. These calamities in the aggre- 
gate, (for they occupied many a bloody year 
ere they were consummated, as may be 
seen at large in Josephus, and other his- 
torians,) so completely thinned the numbers, 
and dispersed the remnant of the Hebrews, 
that, although they made many violent 
insurrections, and survived many bloody 
defeats, they never recovered the dominion, 
either in Canaan or in any other country, 
even to this day. 

Under the iron curb of heathen Rome, 
the Hebrews, finally driven from Canaan, 
groaned amidst sore captivity. A judicial 
blindness also, inflicted by retributive jus- 
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tice, because they had rejected and mur- 
dered the true Messiah, left them a to 
impostors endless, who, each pi ing 
to be the real Messiah, excited them up into 
insurrections and slaughters of Greeks, 
Romans, or barbarians, as the case might 
be, wherein they shed rivers of blood ; but 
whereby they became a prey to the sword 
themselves, so universally and frequently, 
that nothing but the arm of Providence, 
amidst these calamitous inflictions, could 
have saved them from utter annihilation. 

A more kindly state of things beamed 
upon captive Israel about the year three 
hundred and thirteen, when Rome shook 
off her heathen yoke, and became Christian. 
For, although the Jews were the first people 
who persecuted the Christians unto death, 
the Christians did not, upon their taking 
empire, persecute the Jews. For it is not 
in the nature of pure Christianity to perse- 
cute at all; its leading feature being love to 
all—friends and enemies. And the mo- 
ment when Christianity took empire, was 
like the moment of primitive blessedness : 
the church then, coming out of sore perse- 
cution, and fraught with vital godliness, was 
the church of God. 

About the year six hundred, woes of a 
new complexion, although, alas! kindred 
woes to their first inflictions, arose u 
around the Hebrews amidst Christian Rome, 
both in the eastern and western empire. 
Vital godliness was driven into the wilder- 
ness; and the City church, no longer the 
church of God, had a name to live, but 
was dead—dead to God—and lived only to 
inflict persecutions upon His people. The 
Jew and the real Christian, alike obnoxious 
to papal usurpation, groaned and bled 
amidst inflictions, awful as the iron gripe 
of heathen Rome, and twin brethren to its 
persecution: for, “The dragon gave his 
power to this beast, and his seat and great 
authority ;” and thus Rome papal rose up 
in crime to the terrible height of heathen 
Rome. The atrocities of the latter soon 
equalled those of the former; and bonds 
and afflictions throughout the empire, 
equally awaited Israel, and the Israel of 
God, in every province. 

Woes inflicted by strangers had, hitherto, 
during a long captivity, borne down the 
seed of Isaac: but about the year six hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, while yet the hands of 
aliens lay sore u them, the seed of 
Ishmael, their brethren in Abraham, over- 
ran the inheritance of promise, seized Jeru- 
salem, and usurped dominion—dominion, 
not only over Canaan, but over the per- 
sons and consciences of the seed of Isaac, 
according to the flesh: equally with the 
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gentile sons of the Messiah, according to 
the Spirit. Under the name of Saracens, 
these disciples of Mahomet propagated 
alike their empire and their creed, by the 
sword ; instituting persecutions yet more 
fierce against the legitimate seed of Abraham, 
than even Rome, beneath either the sway 
of the Dragon or of the Beast had main- 
tained. Amongst the institutions of Ma- 
homet, it is ordered, under the pain of 
death, that if a person changes his original 
religion at all, it must be from] what he 
before professed, to Mahoietanism. Alas! 
for the barrier here set up. Previous to 
this domination, a Jew, on conviction by 
the Holy Spirit, and receiving power from 
on high, could of his own free will believe 
in Jesus Christ, and Christianity 
with freedom: but these, his brethren, have 
laid upon him a yoke, heavier than the 
yoke of strangers: for, if beneath their 
domination, he, under any circumstances, 
departs from Judaism at all, it must be to 
the tenfold perdition of Mahometanism. 

Thus was thrall added to thrall, woe to 
woe, and perdition to perdition. Alas! 
for those who depart from the truth : how 
do the difficulties of a return thereto mul- 
tiply themselves upon the heads of the 

rs, and drive them on to perdi- 
tion, awful and final! To the Saracens 
the Turks succeeded, in the same spirit and 
domination, alike afflicting Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

Somewhat previous to the year eleven 
hundred, a formidable force issued from 
Rome papal, headed by monks and princes, 
consisting of motley pilgrim-warriors, de- 
nominated Crusaders, in order to rescue 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land from the 
domination of Mahometanism. These 
forces, afflicted in, and afflicting every 
country over which they passed, after im- 
mense loss, and amidst terrible slaughters, 
took Jerusalem ; held it nearly a century, 
lost it to the great Saladin, fought despe- 
rately some years in Palestine, and then 
were finally driven out (after inflicting woes 
upon Canaan, exceeded by none of their 
predecessors, ) by that very power, the Turks, 
which they were banded to destroy ; and 
the adherents of Mahomet hold Palestine 
to this day. 

Thus have we beheld strangers, viz. 
Rome heathen, and Rome papal, and 
brethren, viz. the Ishmaelite Mahometans, 
in succession, became mauls in the hands 
of retributive justice, to break in pieces the 
chosen people ; and perpetuate, from gene- 
ration to generation, inflictions on their 
transgressions. Thus, in ancient times, 
Nebuchadnezzar was raised up to chastise 








rs 


forefathers, under the first Temple : 

prophet Jeremiah, chap. |., 
him, so, alas! may it be pro- 
of these :—“ Israel is as scattered 

; the lions have driven him away : 
king of Assyria hath devoured him ; 
last this Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
ylon, hath broken his bones. Therefore, 
saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel : Behold! I will punish the king of 
ion and his land, as I have punished 
the hing of Assyria.” So dangerous a 
it is to exceed a commission given by 
Divine Providence to afflict a people for 
their sins, when chastisement is pushed 
forward, until it becomes desolation or 
destruction. The infliction is, however, 
yet continued without remission on the 


a 
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repel 


9 og wrath is stayed : and wo unto 
those who then e His inflictions. 
Moses, Deut. xxviii., announced to Israel 
the sore of Jehovah, if they rebelled 
saying,— —“The Lord shall cause 
theetobe smitten before thine enemies : thou 
shalt go out one way, and flee seven ways 
before them; and shalt be removed into 
all the of the earth. And thou 
it become an astonishment, a proverb, 
a by-word, among all nations whither 
Lord shall lead thee. And ye shall be 
few in number, whereas ye were as the 
of heaven for multitude ; because thou 
lest not obey the voice of the Lord 
and ye shall be plucked from off 
ither thou goest to possess it. 
shall scatter thee among all 
the one end of the earth even 
And among these nations 
no ease, neither shall the sole 
have rest: but the Lord shall 
a trembling heart, and fail- 
of eyes, and sorrow of mind. And thy 
shall hang in doubt before thee.” These 
have been fulfilled upon this 
3 yea, even unto this day we behold 
fulfilling. And amidst all these deso- 
— Sa pg miseries, and deaths, 
Moses, the servant of Jehovah, 
men "ot Emmanuel, God with us, are sus- 
tained. For He declared, “Verily I say 
unto you, This ion shall not pass 
awa ti all be fulfilled. Heaven and earth 
pass awa , but my words shall not 
pass away.” us we behold the seed of 
Abraham, in their generations, yet alive, 
yet a distinct people, unmingled with the 
nations among whom they are afflicted, 
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per monuments of prophetic verity, and 


io with mercy. 
empire of superstition was wounded 


about ios year fifteen hundred: and its 
wound proved mortal, after a most sangui- 

nary struggle with truth, in the year fifteen 
hundred and fifty-five. In that year the 
Reformation in Europe was established. 
Then did the day dawn upon the house of 
Israel; and from that day have the dis- 
persed remnant found a measure of rest, 
amidst the reformed churches. Yet, even 
since that period, the unreformed have not 
ceased their persecutions. 

“ The times of the Gentiles” are now ful- 
filling ; God hath remembered His people ; 
and a kindly feeling pervades the Christian 
churches, for the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. Their prayer to God is, “ That they 
may be saved.” And not a few, “ account 
not their lives dear unto themselves, so that 
they might finish their course with joy, and 
the ministry which they have received of 
the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God” io Israel. Yea, “ these see 
His seed, and behold the pleasure of the 
Lord prosper in His hand ; and joy fills 
their hearts on beholding ‘the dawn of 
toleration to this afflicted people amongst 
the Mahometans. 

W. Cotpwe tt. 


King Square, Jan. 18, 1833. 
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The Best Robe —That is the best robe which best 
befits our station. The plumage of a parrot would 
not adorn the dove, neither would the costume of a 
bes a of fashion” become. the profession of a Pu- 

* Cosmetics,” are neediess where 

| ee are united; and “‘artificials” are but in- 
cumbrances where uncorrupted nature is her own 
adorning. Humility is a garment which well becomes 
dependent creatures, and ‘* the righteousness of faith” 
is the most suitable robe for a guilty sinner. Some 

content themselves with a robe of mere morality 
come hen a robe of religious formality : but pai 
than in ward purity, and outward hol will 
“abide in the day of trial. “* The ae s daughter 
al 1 glorious within ; her clothing is of wrought 


Beauty.—1s not that which consists in 
eyinnery of _— dignity of mien, gracefulness of 
weliness of colocr, regularity of features, 
good iene of complexion, or "cheerfulness of counte- 
because and disease, to which all are 
liable, ous Se from ich none are exempt, will sooner 
or later d 1 these. That alone is permanent 
heanty which. eo from the purity of the mind, and 
the ‘sanctity of | the heart, the agreeableness of the 
aad oe ot Ge conversation. > So 

outward form 


be handsome, it appears to 
vantage ; and if it be not ec, it ian eanly ‘discerned 
and as as justly. apprec appreciated. That, therefore, which in 
the sight of God is of great price, ought to be so in 
the judgment of men. 

Sin.—Sin isa flood that has spread farther, conti- 
nued longer, and ne ao visible x of its deso- 
iene on power, the flood of Noah. ———— 
only was swept away with that; but how many ge 
noretions have been wen away with this, eternity 
oly will reveal. That flood destroyed onl only the bodies : 

is the souls of men. It is that has ruined 
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a pestiionae that walketh in darkness, and wasteth at 
noon-day, a tempest, a whirlwind, a storm, an earth- 
quake, and more fearful in its ravages than any that 


have visited either earth A , It is a disease more 
infectious than the } 2 plague more to be 
dreaded than all the p 4 of ioe All the —_ 


gies of men and angels cannot overcome this univer- 

sal evil. Our only hope and help is in “* Christ cru- 
othed.” Reader, if thou art in any danger of bein 
destroyed by this enemy, flee instantly to Christ, an 
by y fais lay hold on the hope set before thee. 


stition—A physician, not far from Albany 

had a superstitious old lady as a potent. He pond 
0 Wistering-slenier on the back of the neck for a dis- 
er in the head. After taking off the dressings from 
the blister, he threw oom Fy into the fire. 
“ Why, la, Doctor ! ! why did you_ throw them dress- 
ings to the fire! Did thee not know that it would 
cause my blister to dry up, and make it very sore 
and painful? I always knew that it would, ever since 

Z wae 8: a child six years old, and I have seen it 

ey times or more.” No doubt have, said the 
quick-sighted doctor; “ but has thee ever known it 
have this effect since ‘the large eclipse of the sun, on 
the darkjday ? Did thee not know that the dark day 
destroyed this evil?’ ‘ Why no, doctor, do thee say 
so?’ * Certainly Ido. Now, thee’ll see if thy blister 
don’ t do just as ‘well as if I had not pat the dressings 
in the fire.” ‘* Well, 1 declare,” said the lady, “‘ I 
am glad the dark day has done some good, for sure I 


never heard before that it ever had done any what- 


ever.” The Blister did well, aud the lady thought 
the doctor truly a learned man, and master of his pro- 
fession.— N. ledical Inquirer. 


The Dog —At the late fire, corner of Courtand and 
West streets, says the New York Gazette, the follow- 
ing incident occurred, which tends, in a ‘striking de- 
gree, to illustrate the’ sagacity and fidelity of that 
most excellent animal, the dog. A young man slept 

the third story of the building in which the fire 

nated. His dog, lying by his bedside, scented 
the fire which had broken out below. He imme- 
diately endeavoured to awake his master, by laying 
his fore-paws oo his breast, and drawing them gently 
over his body. The young man arou himself, but 
not p A ony the object of the ome, fell agein to 
dog then seized the bed clothes, and 
Sed them off his master, zwhe @ second time 
covered himeelf up, and went to sleep. The dog 
aware that po more time was to be lost, took hold & of 
the young man's shirt with his teeth, and tore it from 
his arm. At this moment the flames were bursting 
into his chamber, and he saved his life by descending 
the tackle fall, which he threw outof the window, 
hand over hand. ‘he worst of the story remains to 
be told. In his hurry to escape destruction, the 
young man forgot that his keeper had no means of 
descent, and burst into a flood of tears on finding that 
he could not return to save him. The faithful crea- 
ture perished ! 

Thirst for Novelty.—There is no tomb so vast as Lon- 
don, which swallows up the most illustrious names 
for ever ; it has an omnivorous maw. The celebrity 
of a man in Londen blezes and vanishes away like a 

work ; is a great noise, numberless invita- 
Sone, endless flattery and exaggeration, fora few 
oss, and then an eternal silence. Paoli and Du- 
rier, after having at their first appearance made a 

crash if like thunder, when they died excited ‘no more 
attention than a falling leaf. General Mina, when he 
landed at Portsmouth, was carried to his hotel in tri- 
umph, and d d with i for a month toge- 
at the theatre in London. He was more famous 
than the Nemean lion. What then? He fell very 
soon into bg Mere and the grave closed over his 
name. The Ei people are greedy of novelty ; 
childish in ue ! it makes uo great distinction 





etween good and , they want only what is new. 

‘They pay for the magic eaters, and pay well, but 

they always want fi figures. To fhe this insa- 

tiable whale, Fy always pants with open jaws— 
nd after meals is hungrier than before,’ 

toil incessantly journalists, engravers, historians, 

a ph . lawyers, men of letters, 


— and buildings, 
r iamen re- 
. i tary re 
= Antipathies Whee ¢ an sonata medley of 

strength and weakness is man! Lord Bacon, it is 
said, fell back inanimate at the occurrence of an 
ecli The astute and erudite Erasmus was slarmed 
- E. ‘sight of an apple. 


foot, at the ie ofacat. When Hy hare crossed t 
celebrated Duke d’ Epernon’s path, his blood sta; amed 
in bis veins, The masculine minded Mary of Medicis 
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fainted away whenever a neoegey was in sight. A 


sbudder overcame the learned er on percei 
cresses, Iven the Second, Czar AF wou 
aoe Lovey on seeing a woman ; oe a brave 
Fie . 2 eae of Frones, — —— ¥y er 
on discov: ng a sucking pig served up at, own 
table !— Athenawm. 

Tickled to Death.—The above phrase is certainly 
more icable to mice than to men, as the followi 
fact will show. When a certain ,preacher travel 
among the Dutch, in York state, one of his injudicious 
hearers told him, on a certain Sabbath, that —z 
of his hearers was “‘ tickled to death,” with his 

ie the contra » however, he hed “fall 


case, But it was true, or nearly 80, in th 
instance. ‘‘ One evening in the month of 
1822, while a few officers on or British-man of- 
wre osthed ope the 


scarcel aT. 
when a mouse yom rantic, pa -y appearance 
in the centre of the floor. The o, eee of 
the little animal excited the attention of 
who with one Consent resolved to suffer it to continne 
its ts exertions 
to be greater every moment: it shook its head, and ex- 
hibited signs of the most ecstatic delight. After 
forming actions which, at first sight, an colenal so 
diminutive would seem incapable of performing, the 
little creature, to the astonishment of the de ted 
——. “suddenly. no to move, fell ores and 
expi without evincing any symptomsjof pain.” — 
nee Advocate and pm 

A Tory.—We pity a man for eth a Tory in Gon 
times. the march of 





who cannot Koop u with his 
of a by-gone singing an oi 
| tale ; i mind is hua; 
the preterpiu rfect tense of politics; an HE. ~ eat 
from the lumber-room, where we have thrown our 
Gem. witches, and alchemists.—Tas’s Edi: 


lagazine. 

Writing Sermons when asleep.— Morrison, in his 
* Medicine no Mystery,’ speaks of a cle who 
used to ‘get up in the night, light his candle, write 
sermons, correct them with interlineations, and re- 
tire to bed again, being all the time fast asleep. 


American Rail Roads.—There are now finished, in 
progress, or projected, in the United States, two thon- 
aand nine hundred and thirty-eight miles of rail- 


Wool.—The following statistical accounts, as relate 
to wool and cotton, are curious and interestin 
England and Wales feed 36,000,000 sheep, eac ‘of 
which Id a fleece of four pounds weight, or one 
hund and forty-four millions of of pounee. © which, at 
nd, is worth £7,400, mapu- 

uce £20,000,000, pry rofit = 
£12, 000,000 per annom to the various ng 0 prete 
—-Ince’s tne of General Knowledge. 

A_ Fairy Land, or New El Dorado.—The streams in 
the Huron country, says the Rochester Advertiser, 
glide over pebbles of cundion, topaz, jasper, agate, 
and quartz, and are as pure as crystal. They are 
cool enough for drinking io the hottest day in Au kg 
‘The great lead mines are in the southern part of this 
district. They have been wrought but three y 
by comparatively few persons, and under every pos- 
sible disadvantage ; yet nearly thirty million pounds 
of lead have been made there. Only about a mile 
square of surface has yet been opened, and from this 
thirty million pounds more might be extracted with- 
out opening a new mine. The whole of = lead dis- 
trict occupies a surface one hundred miles square, 
including, however, a district of copper ore, about 
twenty miles long, ‘and four or five broad. The cli- 
mate is fine and pure, and the soil of the prairies is 
admirable for grain. Among the heer pg is a sort 
of vegetable compass, the * rosin weed,” ey on the po- 
sition of whose leaves it is said that the North and 
South points can be ascertai 

Living in France.—A gentleman who is jast arrived 
from France has informed us that near Brest, a good 
cottage for a small ee. consisting of eeversl 
roca, and a garden, can rented for 100 livres, 

« £5. 3s. 4d., British, per annum ; a couple of fowls 

‘dncks may be bought at 6d.; good beef, 24d. ; 
van, 1}d. per pound ; eggs v4 per dozen ; common 
wine, white and red, . per "Ee wie and - ez 
other article at proportionately 


Patriot, 
Angry Controversy ; a Fable—A certain crab, cast 
upon the shore by the tide, and eager to Some oe its 
native element, was walking, as was his custom, side- 
ways to the water's edge. by the way, he met with 
most 


an eel io the same p fesmnent $ ; but he, like 
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society, will thaok to tarn al The of Romance. by Leitch Ritchie. 
of recites, “other people’ ‘The crab waiutained the Vol. I. The Ghost Hunter. 
right to walk as he pleased, more especially as it was Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library ; il'ustrated by George 
the way he could walk. The eel persisted. A uixote, which will be followed 
q ensued: meantime the tide went out, and by Gil Blas, and other works of equal in f 
neither party, backward or forward, being able to By r anew Monthly Work, illustrative 
ee a Se Cate St thirst upoa pages of Writ, con of Views of the 

‘sand re men 5 

Judea-—Judea, the country of the Jews, of which be called “ Landscape Illustrations of the Old and 
Jerusalem was the capital, was so exceedingly fertile, Wiis Cosmnien Era Vol. 11 
Sacks: dese of thele grovinese,. ‘The ined hes jae Three Histories. “By Mrs. Fletcher (Inte Miss 
long been brought into desolation. ‘The country Jewsbu ‘ 
is overrun by rebel tribes ; Pays . their The chiles pet. on the Creation. By the Rev. 
Aiooks at freedom. Ti.: most fertile plains lie untilled. ©,A- Goodrich of North Ameri 
art of cultivation is in the most deplorable state, ‘Missionary Reform. By a Missionary, 2d edit 
rn Sen Se Se Rene i Se ps Vegetable World” By ©. Williams. 
peepee to . Illustrations of Political Economy, No. XII 


Gente — is the gardens of Cha- ; : \ : Harrie’ 
» near Mexico, the first object that strikes +e Nga on Pemine; 5 tule. Dy Hpi 
the eye is the ificent cypress, called the cypress Domestic Portraiture; or, Memoirs of Three Chil- 
of Montezuma. it had attained its full growth when dren. By Leigh Richmond. 

that monarch was on the throne, (1520,) so that it must Fifty-one Original Fables ; with Morals and Ethical 
nf be at least 400 years old, yet it still retains all Index; also, a Translation of Plutarch’s Banquet of 





vigour of youthful vegetation. ‘The trunk is 
forty-one ~~ in circumference, yet the height is so Orne Pulpit’ No. 532. 
majestic as to make enormous mass r The Existing Mono; , an Inadequate Protecti 
slender. At Santa Maria de Tula, in Oaxaca, isa of the Authorised que of Serigture By T. Carts. 
Sch yr"iges ot show the sighost symyiom st k'Coaerdls of Civ Arvhiecar, ia Goons 
j om! am of Civ re! u 
decay.— Ward's Mesico. aod Answers. By Robert Brindley.” 
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Cotton.—Of cotton, the Standard says, ‘The first A Compendium of Modern Geography. By the 
cost of a - "s cotton temafeotared n England is Re. ae oe. 34 odicien. i 

“ie manufecture in ANd Plumhe ; an Authentic Memoir of a Child. 


By Andrew Reed. 
Speeeovarere may be estimated at 000, at least. The Infant School Melodist’; containing Rhymes on 
gives a clear profit of ‘ en a oe. Religions, Moral, and Natural Subjects. By G. w. 

usse 











nufacture of not quite a 
increased value of the manufactured over thet of the A ‘Teacher's Lessons on Scripture Characters ; with 
unwrought material, is 3 1-3 to 1; and nearly a million techisms. y C. Baker. 
of os besides get from it constant employment. Fis be Mg og L. x 
Rules to be observed in Practical Life.—The fol- ‘ P dds 
lowing rules were given by the late Me Safferson’ in Rav Jone. Somes. hw. I ee Rea He 
a letter of advice to his ry Thomas Jefferson The Doctrine of the Two Covenants. By Ezekiel 
Smith, be bre 1. now So ye mg be Hopkins, D.D. Bishop of Londonderry 
can do to-day. ever trouble others for what Wei Beate <A i ‘ 
you = do. yourvell. 2 Never spend your money Ja pees History of the Wesley Family. By 
we it. 4. Never buy what you do not 4 
want, because it is cheap. 5. Pride costs us more janes - Fuge, Be the Rev. J. Young. 
than hunger, thirst, and cold. 6. We never repent of Ancient Chronology Made Easy and Interesting. 
eaten too} little. hi Noting is troublesome py J Keywort 
we do'willingly. 8. How much pains have those The Revivalist Vol. I. 
evils cost us which never ypake things =—"‘The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, Vol. III. 
always by their smooth handle. 10. When angry, Edited by 5. Valpy MA 
count ten’ before you speak ; if very angry, a hun- ; Pe on bene 
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A Patriarch.—-The St. Petersburgh Gazette states 
Foi Sate © Evins near Polosk, on the frontiers of t Diase le 
ania, an old man named Demetrius Crabowski, Discourses delivered at the Public Recognition of 
who is now As yeore old. This Russian Methusaleh the Rev. N.M. Harry, at New Broad Street Meeting 
always led humble but tranquil lifeofashep- House jon. 
assisted by his two sons, the elder of whom, A Historical Sketch of the Baptist Denomination. 
|, is 120, and the younger, Anatole, 97 years old. The Adieu ;a Farewell ‘Token to a Christian Friend 
British Insects.—The total amount of known British umes entirely Original Pieces, in Prose an 


erse. 

is equal to nearly twice the number of ascertained Bagster’s Improved Edition of Cruden’s Concord- 
and to more than ten times the number of as- ance of the New Testament. 

certained quadrupeds throughout the whole world.— A Charge Delivered at the Settlement of the Rev. 





iew. Lake Forster, at Saffron Walden. By J. Ely. 
reaps Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, founded on Authentic 
ont Sree uments, some of them never before 
published. 


Riterary Notices. In the Press. 
dotivetn An Essay on Woman, io three Parts. By N. 
Michell, author, of the Siege of Constantinople, will 


ly q 
Vol. if’ of Carne’s Life of Eminent Missionaries. 
Choix en Prose et en Vers, 4 L’Usage de MM. les Nubia and A ia; comprehending their Civil 
éléves d’Eton, Qui Apprennent le Francais; Suivi History, Antiquities, Arts, Keligion, Literature, and 
dela P’ Comparée, et précédé d’an Traité Natural History. By the Kev. M. Rossel, LL.D.; 
Concis de Versification. J. Eton. James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E. aod M. W.S. ; and 
The Protestant Dissenter ; a Juvenile Magazine for R. K. Greville, LL.D. Iiustrated by a Map and 12 


Just Published. 





"Producing Man's Companion ; an Essay on the pre- Eafruaratist’s Library. Conducted by Sir Willia 
; ait . nanc im 
sent of Society, Moral, Political, and Physica!, Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E. F.L.S.,&c. Illustrated ‘ 
io"Eoetand, By Junius Redivivas. with numerous coloured Plates engraved by W. H. . 
Frai itteraire ; being a History, Lizars. Foolscap, 8vo.; the frat Vol. will shortly 


of Ge best authors of French Litera appear. 
tu the liest Period to the Present Time. The Angyshire Album ; a Selection of Pieces, in 
By Professor Merlet, of the University of London. Prose and Verse. 
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